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ON THE EARLY CHARTERS TO TOWNS 
IN SOUTH WALES. 


THE addition to the original documents published in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, of a selection from the 
early charters granted to towns in South Wales, renders 
it desirable that some account of their contents, and of 
the circumstances under which they were granted, 
should be given, with a view to elucidate the subject, 
and make it more acceptable to the general reader. 
Few of the early charters granted by the lords 
marchers are now to be met with. We know that cer- 
tain towns were incorporated ; but we know nothing of 
the contents of their charters. How numerous they 
were appears in George Owen’s introduction to the 
Register Book of Kemeys. Illegible by the burgesses of 
a later date, rendered obsolete, and superseded, by the 
more comprehensive terms of a modern charter, the 
greater number of the early charters have been destroyed 
or thrown aside as useless, and so lost. A few only 
remain in their proper place of custody, and a few are 
fortunately preserved by their recital in a later royal 
charter. The charters to towns held immediately of 
the crown, having been recorded on the roll, are still 
accessible. On these we must, therefore, chiefly rely 
in our selection. 
The charters to the privileged towns in North Wales 
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were granted shortly after King Edward’s conquest of 
the country, and were all framed on the same model. 
They will be found at full length in the Quo Warranto 
proceedings of the Record of Carnarvon. A brief 
account of their contents has been given in vol. iv of 
the present Series, so it will be now unnecessary to say 
more about them. 

The early charters of South Wales are not only inte- 
resting because they shew the gradual growth of a 
town into a borough, with privileges increasing until 
they culminate in the right to elect a mayor, but 
because they also afford confirmatory evidence of the 
early acquisition of the country by the Normans. It 
would, perhaps, have been more satisfactory to have 
given an outline of this acquisition, and such an account 
as the scanty materials for the purpose will allow, of 
each of the towns which will come under our notice. 
Such a treatment of the subject would, however, have 
been too wide, and would have extended this paper to 
an undue length. 

The first charter to which we shall refer does not 
come strictly under the head of a charter to a town, 
but is rather a grant of privileges to a lord and the 
men of his territory. We learn its contents by refer- 
ence to the confirmation of it by King John on the 
28th December 1205, by which he grants that the land 
of William de London, of Kidwelly, which belonged to 
Roger Bishop of Salisbury, and the men of the same 
land, shall be free from all toll, passage, and customary 
dues, in like manner as King Henry I to the said 
Roger, and Henry II to William de London, the father 
of the before named William, had granted by their 
charters. William received a confirmation of this charter, 
in the same terms, from Henry III, on the 25 Oct. 
1228. The exemption granted was of common occur- 
rence in the charters of this and a later period.’ Its 
value consists in the confirmatory evidence which it 


1 See Henry II’s charter to Winchester. Stubbs’ Select Charters, 
p. 158 
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affords of the possession of Kidwelly, Gower, and the 
Vale of Towy, by Henry I on his accession to the throne 
in 1100,' and its refutation of the assertion in the 
Gwentian Chronicle, that William de London was the 
first lord of Kidwelly, and built there a strong castle 
in 1094. 

During his stay in Normandy Henry had met with 
Roger,” then priest of a small church near Caen, and 
had attached him to his person. On Henry’s accession 
to the throne, Roger was at once appointed Chief Justi- 
ciar and Treasurer, and a year or two afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury. To his care was committed the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the kingdom ; and the ability 
which he showed in the discharge of his duties fully 
justified his position. To his advice we may attribute 
the removal into the district of Rhos, in Pembrokeshire, 
of the Flemings who had come to England in the reign 
of the Conqueror, either, as is alleged,’ from national 
relationship to his Queen Matilda, or to supply the 
place of the population which the Conqueror had almost 
exterminated in Northumberland,‘ the county in which 
the Flemings were settled at the time of their removal. 
Roger may well have been one of the adventurers who 
crossed the Bristol Channel to Gower, and proceeded 
along the coast by Kidwelly, with a view to the effectual 
subjugation of this part of Wales to Norman rule. 
Kidwelly attracted his attention, and he obtained a 
grant of the district for himself. Of this we have fur- 
ther evidence in a gift® which he made at his Castle of 
Kidwelly to the Priory of Sherborne (at a later period 
converted by him into an abbey), of a carucate of land, 
the site of the future Priory of St. Mary of Kidwelly, 
near the mill-stream which flows from the river Gwen- 


1 Brut y Tywysogion. Rolls ed., p. 75. 

® William of Malmesbury, p. 441. Giles ed. 

3 William of Malmesbury, p. 435. Giraldus Cambr. Itin. Cam- 
one Rolls ed., p. 83. Annales Cambria, p. 84. Brut y Tywysogicn, 
p. 81. 

* Florence of Worcester ; ed. B. Thorpe, vol. ii, p. 64. 
> Dugdale, Mon., vol. i, 2nd ed., p. 424. 
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draeth, under the walls of the Castle,’ and “Mons 
Salomonis” (perhaps Mynydd Sulen), stretching towards 
the sea, with pannage for swine, woodbote and pastur- 
age for animals in his demesne lands ; in the presence 
of a number of witnesses, among whom are his brother 
Humphrey; Osmund, his dapifer; “Will. de Lund”; Ed- 
mund, the warden of the Castle ; and Alwin, the reeve 
(presbyter) of the town. A minute was afterwards added 
on the grant, that three days afterwards Roger, with 
the consent of Wilfred Bishop of St. David's, dedicated 
a cemetery in the same place ; and to the same dedica- 
tion all the burgesses, Normans, English, and Flemings, 
gave their tithes of Pembrey and Penallt. The name 
of Bishop Wilfred enables us to assign a date prior to 
1115 for this gift. The mixture of nationalities, and 
the absence of Welshmen, show that the town was a 
military settlement in a country still insecure. The 
Flemings may well have been some of the mercenaries 
so largely introduced into England at this period. 

Although the features of the present Castle are those 
of a century later, we may reasonably infer that Roger, 
the builder of the castles of Sherborne and Devizes, 
left at Kidwelly a castle worthy of his name. 

At the death of King Henry, Maurice, son of William 
de London,’ was lord of Kidwelly. When or how he 
succeeded Roger does not appear; but Giraldus records® 
the fact that while Griffith ap Rhys, then Prince of 
South Wales, was seeking aid in North Wales, to assist 
him in his revolt, his wife Gwenllian and their son 
Morgan were killed in an engagement with Maurice of 
London, then lord of that district, and Geoffrey his 
constable. As Roger was all-powerful during Henry’s 
reign, Maurice must have been indebted to him for his 
appointment. 


1 See the survey and plans of the Castle, Arch. Camb., vol. iii, 
SS) 


2 See a minute of his grant to the church of St. Peter, Gloucester, 
Dugdale, Mon., vol. i, p. 114, 
3 Itin. Cambria, p. 79. 
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Another grant to the Priory throws light on Mau- 
rice’s tenure of Kidwelly. In a grant without date,’ 
but which, as it is addressed to David Bishop of St. 
David's, must have been made between 1147 and 1176, 
Maurice gave to St. Mary of Kidwelly twelve acres 
around the church of St. Oadoe, and adjoining the lands 
of St. Mary, for the salvation of himself and all his 
ancestors, in the hearing of his son, William de Lon- 
don, and in the presence of the witnesses named. This 
son must have been the William to whom Henry II 
granted a charter, and the father of William, who 
received a confirmation of it in 1205 from King John. 
The last named William? was warden of the castles of 
Carmarthen and Cardigan in 1207. Two years after- 
wards he was ordered to give up Cardigan Castle to 
Robert, son of Robert de Haverford.’ No later mention 
is made of him. 

Thomas de London, probably his brother, succeeded 
him, for in 1221 William Grace had the lands late of 
Thomas de London, with the marriage of Hawyse,* his 
daughter and heir; and in 1225 a mandate was directed 
to the bailiffs of Carmarthen to permit Gilbert Earl of 
Gloucester to hold the lands of the same Thomas, then 
in the Earl’s hands, with the daughter and heir of 
Thomas. It is probable that the existing Castle was 
commenced, or received considerable additions, during 
Hawyse’s minority, at the royal expense, under the 
directions of William the second Earl Mareschal, then 
warden of Carmarthen, for on the 27th August 1223, 
Henry JIL’ wrote to the Earl to thank him for his good 
services, and the good report which he had sent to him 
by his soldier, Richard Suward, and to beg that he 
would use all diligence and effectual means to strengthen 
the Castle of Kidwelly, assuring him that when he had 
so done the Castle would not pass out of the Earl's 
hands save at his will and pleasure. 

1 Dugdale, Mon., vol. i, p. 425. 

Patent Rolls, 8 John, p. 70; Close Rolls, p. 95. 


3 Patent Rolls, p. 85. 
* Close Rolls, p. 459; ibid., vol. ii, p. 59. 5 Ibid., i, p. 571. 
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A murage was granted to Kidwelly in 9 Edward I.’ 
The remains of the old town may probably be traced 
in the old gateway and southern outwork shown in 
Mr. Clark’s survey, for Leland remarks, “there is be- 
twixt new Kidwelly and the old but a bridge over little 
Wendraith. The old is prettily waullid, and lieth hard 
by the waul a castel...... The old town is nere all deso- 
lated. The new towne is three times as bigge as the 
olde.” He also records a tradition that “Alice of Lond., 
wife of one of the Dukes of Lancaster, lay in the castel, 
and did a reparation on it.”? In 1229 Hawyse de Lon- 


don married Patrick de Chaworth, and is styled by. 


Dugdale*® as daughter and heir of Thomas de London, 
lord of Ogmore and Kidwelly.* 

Payne de Chaworth, the issue of this marriage, suc- 
ceeded to Kidwelly. By a grant, dated at Kidwelly 
in 1270,° he gave to the monks of Whitland Abbey 
nineteen acres of arable land, that prayers might be 
there offered up for the souls of Thomas de London, 
Patrick de Chaworth, William and Maurice de London, 
his mother Hawyse, and others. His brother Patrick 
succeeded him, and died seised in 1282 of the lord- 
ships of Kidwelly and Carnwyllion, leaving Maude his 
daughter and heir, who married Henry, Earl of Lan- 
caster. An account of the subsequent history of Kid- 
welly will be found in Mr. Clark’s paper before referred. 
to. Translations of the later charters are given in the 
second and third volumes of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, third series. 

It appears that, although the Crown acquiesced in 
the conquest and retention by the lords marchers of 


the other counties of South Wales, and allowed them — 


to exercise an almost royal authority in their territories, 


1 Pat.- Rolls, 9 Edward. 

2 Itinerary, vol. v, fol. 24. The transition from Avice (as Hawyse 
is occasionally written) to Alice is easily accounted for. 

3 Dugdale, Bar., p. 517. 

* Kidwelly is described as “ Baronia Regis”, Pat. R., 20 Henry, 
in contradistinction to “terra Regis”. 

° Dugdale, Mon., vol. ii, p. 918, 
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it always retained in its own hands the greater part of 
the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan, making and 
resuming grants, at its pleasure to English and Welsh, 
of the commots and lands in those counties, to be held 
in chief of the Crown, and committing the custody of 
the castles to its own officers. So we find that all the 
chartered towns in those counties were held immediately 
of the Crown, and paid a fine for the grant, or renewal 
of a charter. 

The situation of Carmarthen’ made it at an early 
period the most important town in the district. Acces- 
sible by the vessels of that time, it seems to have always 
maintained a communication and kept up trading rela- 
tions with Bristol, which, in the reign of Stephen, had 
already established its fame as the emporium of the 
west.2, Thus we see that, on an invasion of South 
Wales, provisions, ammunition, and occasionally part of 
the army, were transported from Bristol to Carmarthen.*® 
A town had gradually arisen there under the fostering 
care and control of the priors of Carmarthen. On the 
erection of the castle, a new town gradually grew up 
by the side of the old, nestling under the walls, and 
probably within the outworks, of the castle. It was to 
this new town that royal charters were from time to 
time granted, the old town still retaining the more 
ancient privileges of its priory undisturbed. The first 
charter was granted by Henry II, probably on his 
second invasion of Wales, by way of Glamorgan and 
Gower to Carmarthen, and thence to Pencader, for we 
only know that it freed the burgesses from toll, passage, 
pontage, and other customary dues throughout the 
realm, from its confirmation by King John on the 
6th January 1201. 

On the death of Henry II the castle appears to have 
been provisioned and fortified, and a vessel was assigned 


1 See Mr. A. C. Evans’ papers on “ Carmarthen and its Priory” 
in vol. vii of the present series. 
® Gesta Stephani, Sewell’s ed., p. 36. 
3 Close Rolls, 16 John, m. 1, vol. ii, p. 10; 11 Henry III, m. 22. 
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for its defence, probably on the occasion of its unsuc- 
cessful siege by Rhys ap Griffith. William de St. 
Leger, William de London, and Richard Revel are men- 
tioned as successive governors of it.’ 

In 8 John (1206) the custody of the castles of Car- 
marthen and Cardigan was committed to W. de Lon- 
don. In 1214, both these castles and Gower were 
committed to the custody of William, Earl Mareschall, 
during the king’s pleasure, and a considerable sum of 
money was expended in fortifying them under his direc- 
tion.? We learn, from the fact that the custos, or 
warden, was one of the chief men in the kingdom, and 
from the close rolls,’ that the warden was, in fact, the 
temporary governor of the whole district, appointing 
his subordinate officers, superintending the works and 
fortifications, provisioning the garrisons, and account- 
ing to the exchequer, as well for his receipts of the 
rents and profits due to the Crown as for the monies 
which were placed at his disposal by the treasury. In 
the latter part of 1215 Carmarthen was taken by 
Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, in the war between John and 
his barons, and remained in Llewelyn’s possession until 
April 1218, when he did his homage to the young King 
Henry, and promised to restore to Gualo the Papal 
legate, for the king’s use, the castles of Carmarthen and 
Cardigan, with the lands belonging to them. An ar- 
rangement was then and there entered into with the 
legate, bishops, and nobles present, that Llewelyn should 
take charge of these castles, taking the profits and pay- 
ing the expenses until Henry was of age, when he agreed 
to surrender them to the king.* On the 8th Novem- 
ber 1223, William, the second Earl Mareschall, was 
ordered to take into the king’s hands and assume the 


1 Printed Pipe Rolls, 1 Richard I. 

2 Patent Rolls, p. 109; Close Rolls, vol. i, p. 602. 

3 See entries in Close Rolls, vol. i, pp. 581, 599; vol. ii, pp. 4, 55, 
140-4, 164. 

* Brut y Tywysogion, p. 287; Rymer’s Federa, second ed., vol. i, 
p. 225; Close Rolls, vol. i, 378-9. 
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charge of the lands of Cardigan and Carmarthen, of 
which King John was seised at the time the war broke 
out between him and his barons.’ During this earl’s 
custody much money was expended in the fortifica- 
tions, and the men of South Wales were required to do 
at the castle of Carmarthen the same customs and 
services as they had been accustomed to in the three 
preceding reigns.’ 

In 1226 the custody of the castles and lands was 
taken from the earl and committed to John de Braose.® 
On the 22nd July 1227, Henry III regranted the same 
liberties to the burgesses of Carmarthen as were con- 
tained in King John’s charter, and John de Braose was 
directed to cause the charter to be publicly read, and 
to allow the burgesses the privileges granted. A like 
mandate was issued to the bailiffs of Kenfig and Bristol. 
In 1228 Hubert de Burgh was appointed warden of 
both castles, and in 1234 Gilbert, Earl Mareschall, re- 
ceived a grant of the county of Pembroke and the towns 
of Carmarthen and Cardigan, with the castles. 

Prince Edward, to whom the castles of Montgomery, 
Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Builth, with other vast 
possessions, had been granted by the king on the 24th 
February 1254,° confirmed to the burgesses of Carmar- 
then all the laws and customs which in the time of King 
John and his predecessors they had enjoyed; and 
further, that the burgesses should not for any trans- 
gression or fault of their servants lose their goods and 
chattels found in their servants’ hands or elsewhere, if 
they could prove them to be theirs; that if a burgess 
died testate or intestate, his goods should not be con- 
fiscated, but that his heirs, when they could be found, 
should have the same; that a burgess should not be 
liable for the debt of his neighbour, unless he was the 
debtor or surety, and that as a surety he should not be 


1 Close Rolls, vol. i, p. 574. 2 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 61. 
3 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 144, 64, 94. 

* Patent Rolls, 13 Henry III, m. 2. 

5 Rymer’s Federa, vol. 1, p. 501. 
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obliged to pay while the debtor had sufficient means ; 
that punishment for all offences within the borough 
should be adjudged by the burgesses, as theretofore 
wont; that if any burgess committed an offence within 
the borough, he should not be taken within the gates 
of the castle if he could find sufficient bail when his 
offence was bailable ; that if a burgess openly sold any- 
thing to his neighbours which was afterwards claimed 
as stolen, he should not lose it, if he made oath that he 
was ignorant of the theft ; that no burgess should be 
obliged to lend his bailiff more than twelve pence, save 
of his own free will; and that no inquisition of matters 
without the borough should be made by the burgesses, 
but by the free tenants of the country, as was hitherto 
the custom. It sufficiently appears from this and the 
others charters that the burgesses, where occasion re- 
quired, acted on an unwritten law, dictated by circum- 
stances, and regulated by the custom of their own and 
other boroughs, and that the charter operated as a 
warrant of their customs and a protection of their rights. 
The prince’s charter was confirmed by the king on the 
4th February 1257. In the early part of Edward’s 
reign, probably before his conquest of North Wales, 
petitions were presented to Parliament by the burgesses 
of Carmarthen, stating that the walls of the town had 
in many places fallen, and in others were ready to fall, 
and that the town was daily threatened to be taken by 
the Welsh. A murage, or right to levy tolls on specified 
articles for three years, was granted, in answer to the 
prayer of the petition.’ 

On the 9th December 1284 Edward, by a charter 
dated at Kidwelly, granted to the burgesses of Cardigan? 
all the laws and customs which the burgesses of Car- 
marthen enjoyed ; and that the burgesses might yearly 
of themselves elect four, and present them to the king’s 


1 The Patent Rolls shew that writs of murage were granted in 
an. 8 and 23 Edward I. 

* See the copies printed, with many verbal inaccuracies, of the 
Cardigan charters in Meyrick’s Curdigaushire. 
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constable of the next hundred, who should select one 
of the four as bailiff of the town. The privileges which 
he, as prince, had granted to Carmarthen, are repeated 
in this charter. 

On the same day, by another charter, stating that the 
Welsh of Elved, Derllys, Wydygada, Yskennen, Mal- 
Jaen, Commot Pervedd, and Hyrvrin, enemies and rebels 
in the last war, had made peace, and submitted them- 
selves to the royal will; and that thereupon, for the 
improvement of Carmarthen and the security and pro- 
tection of the neighbourhood, the king had granted to 
the burgesses and all others, of whatever condition, in 
the town of Carmarthen and Old Carmarthen, that in 
the woods of Mallaen, and all the woods of the Welsh 
forfeited and in the Crown’s hands, in which, on account 
of their thickness, depredations and homicides were 
frequently committed, a free common, so that they 
might cut down in them and carry away underwood, 
oak for timber, and other trees ; and that the burgesses 
had been put into the seisin of the same common by the 
king’s writ, directed to Edmund de Valence and Payne 
de Chaworth, the king’s lieutenants in those parts ; 
the king formally confirmed these privileges to the 
burgesses and others of the towns of Carmarthen and 
Old Carmarthen. The liberties granted to Carmarthen 
were confirmed by Edward II on the 3rd May 1313. 

It appears, by a Parliamentary petition, that, after his 
conquest of Wales, Edward followed a similar policy 
with regard to Carmarthen and the other royal towns 
in South Wales as he had taken in the case of the 
chartered towns of North Wales, by issuing an ordi- 
nance that no one within the space of five leagues 
around Carmarthen might buy or sell any merchan- 
dise, on pain of forfeiture, elsewhere than in the borough, 
except places privileged by charter, and except bread 
and ale, purchased wholesale in the borough, to be 
afterwards retailed in the country ; and also flesh and 
fish cut up, eggs, poultry, and other trifling articles ; 
but that honey or coppice wood might be sold in small 
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quantities without the borough. The burgesses com- 
plained that Robert, prior of Carmarthen, sold mer- 
chandise of all kinds in his town of Old Carmarthen, 
in infraction of this ordinance. A writ was thereupon 
issued on the Ist November 1315, directed to William 
Martyn, justiciar of South Wales, ordering him to- pro- 
hibit the prior from so buying and selling in Old Car- 
marthen, and to require him to show cause by what 
authority he did so. The justiciar certified in execu- 
tion of the writ, that the prior appeared and said that 
he and the priors, his predecessors, and their men, had 
of right from time immemorial bought and sold all kinds 
of merchandise in Old Carmarthen, and so the justiciar 
was unable to enforce the directions of the writ. In 
the same reign the burgesses petitioned Parliament 
against the imposition by the officers of the Crown of 
a new custom called gauge, levied on all wines brought 
by vessels to Carmarthen, from which neighbouring 
ports were exempt.’ 

Edward III, by a charter dated 4th May 1341, con- 
firmed the privileges granted by his predecessors, and, 
after stating that under the exemption from tolls and 
other dues in King Henry’s charter, the burgesses of 
Carmarthen had theretofore claimed and enjoyed ex- 
emption from murage, pavage, quay and anchorage 
dues on their goods and merchandise, and, among other 
customs, the assise of ale and bread, and the trial of 
measures and weights within the borough, expressly 
confirmed these exemptions and privileges. Referring 
to the provision that no inquisition of matters without 
the borough should be made by the burgesses, he 
directed that the burgesses should not be put with men 
not of the borough on any assise, jury, or inquisition 
relating to lands, tenements, or contracts within the 
borough ; but that the burgesses alone should deal with 
such matters, unless they related to the Crown’s rights 
or the community of the borough. 

Richard II, by a charter dated 7th July 1386, con- 


1 Parliamentary Petition, No. 4,608. 
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firmed the previous charters to the town of New Car- 
marthen, and, taking into consideration the damage and 
opposition which the burgesses had in former times 
sustained from the illwill of the Welsh, as well for 
the aid and relief of the town and borough as for the 
peace and quiet of the burgesses, granted them the 
privilege of yearly electing from themselves a mayor ; 
and, further, that the burgesses might not be convicted 
or tried in the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan in 
sessions or other courts by any Welshmen, in any ap- 
peals or indictments for felony or other offences, nor in 
any civil actions arising within those counties or else- 
where in those parts, save by English burgesses and 
true Englishmen. He further granted them the privi- 
lege of electing from themselves a coroner, to do what 
to that office pertained within the borough, and the 
return of all Crown writs in matters arising within the 
borough ; and that the county courts of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan, and the great and petty sessions which 
were wont to be held within the borough of Carmar- 
then, might continue to be held there in the accustomed 
manner. 

A like privilege to that granted by the last charter, 
as regards civil and criminal trials by an English jury, 
was granted to the burgesses of Cardigan by Richard IT 
on the 6th December 1391, and to the burgesses and 
commonalty of the town of St. Clear’s on the 29th 
May 1393." 

By a further grant, dated 22nd September 1395, 
Richard II directed that the county court and petty 
sessions of Cardigan should be held at Cardigan, and 
the great sessions at some place within that county, 
notwithstanding the directions to the contrary in the 
Carmarthen charter. He also empowered the burgesses 
out of their body to yearly elect a mayor, two bailiffs, 
and a coroner for the town and borough, and gave them 
the return of all writs in actions arising within the 
borough. 

1 Charter Rolls, 16 and 17 Ric. I], No. 17. 
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The town of Llanbadarn Vawr, situate in the district 
granted by Henry I to Gilbert, son of Richard de Clare,’ 
and Builth, both received charters framed on the same 
model from Edward I. The Llanbadarn charter is dated 
Dec. 28,1277. The town was madea free borough. The 
burgesses were authorised to enclose it with a wall and 
ditch, and to have a merchant guild with a house, and 
the customs and liberties to such guild belonging. No 
one who was not of the guild could trade within the 
borough without the leave of the burgesses. If any- 
one’s villein (nativus) remained in the borough, held 
land, and was a member of the guild for a year and a 
day without claim, he could not afterwards be sought 
by his lord, but remained a freeman in the borough--a 
clause which occurs in the North Wales charters, and 
in many earlier and later charters of English towns. 
Then follow clauses, common in Edwardian charters, 
that the burgesses might have soc and sac, thol and 
theam, and infangenethef, and be free from toll and 
other dues and customs throughout the realm, and all 
other the liberties of the borough of Montgomery ; 
license to hold two fairs yearly and a weekly market, 
to which all merchants might come and go by sea or 
land, paying the proper dues and customs with a saving 
of the liberty of the city of London. 

The lordship of Builth was not one of the three can- 
treds’ of Brecon which Bernard Newmarch conquered, 
and which were successively enjoyed by Milo Earl of 
Hereford and the families of Braose and Bohun, as lord 
marchers’ territory. Separated from these cantreds by 
the long and lofty range of the Eppynt Hills, and from 
cantreds Melenydd and Elvael (the territories of the 
Mortimers and Beauchamps) by the river Wye, with 
Cardiganshire and part of Carmarthenshire as its western 


1 Brut y Tywysogion, p.105; and see a minute of his grant. of this 
district to St. Peter’s, Gloucester, in 1111. Dugdale, Mon., vol. i, 
p. 118. 

® Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. vi, p. 29, and Sir John Price’s Deserip- 
tion of Wales. 
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frontiers, the wild and extensive mountainous district 
of Buelt afforded few inducements to the invader; and 
a safe retreat, in its numerous natural strongholds, for 
the Welsh. It was probably first invaded and won by 
William de Braose, after he had subdued Elvael, under 
the roving commission granted to him by King John to 
acquire what land he could of the Welsh, in augmenta- 
tion of his barony of Radnor ; but nevertheless cantred 
Buelt continued to be debateable territory, alternately 
won by the Norman and regained by the Welsh, until 
the death of their last Prince, Llewelyn, within its ter- 
ritory, near the town of Builth, and the final conquest 
of Wales by Edward I.’ It, therefore, never was a 
lordship marcher ; and it wanted the usual features of 
one, for its territory was free from the numerous castles 
which were invariably erected as a defence of the 
marches ; its only castle and town, Llanvair in Buelt (a 
name which soon merged in that of the district), lying 
near its south-eastern corner, on Wye side. The charter 
to Builth was made shortly after the peace with Llew- 
elyn, and affords evidence that the King was again in 
possession of the lordship. It is dated 18 Nov. 1277, 
and is like in its provisions to the Llanbadarn charter, 
save that the town is not declared to be a free borough, 
and that it does not contain an authority to inclose the 
town, or hold fairs and markets. The town was to have 
all the liberties and privileges which the city of Here- 
ford enjoyed. 

We pass now from royal charters to charters granted 
by lords marchers to towns within their lordships, 
some of which, as those relating to Kenfig and New- 
port, in Kemeys, have been already printed at length 
in previous volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis.” 


1 Space will not permit me to state the facts which support this 
conclusion. It may suffice to refer to Brut y Tywysogion, sub an. 
1209, 15, 17, 28, 55, 60; Annales Cambri, an. 1259; Rymer’s Fe- 
dera, vol. i, pp. 261, 736; Shirley’s Royal Letters, temp. Henry III, 
vol. ii, pp. 3, 150. 

2 Reg. of Kemeys, and vol. ii, 4th Series. 
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Haverfordwest, at one time part of the earldom of 
Pembroke, appears to have passed in the reign of 
Edward I into the hands of the Crown, and so the 
charters of the Mareschall family have been fortunately 
preserved in the Inspeximus charter of Edward III, 
which confirmed to the burgesses all the privileges which 
they had previously enjoyed. 

The charter of Edward I takes precedence in the 
Inspeximus, but it will be more convenient to notice 
the charters in order of time, and thus show the growth 
of the borough’s privileges. William Mareschall, who 
married Isabel, daughter and heir of Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Pembroke, and in 1189 acquired that earldom, 
by a charter, made during the reign of John, granted 
to his burgesses of Haverford the following privileges 
and free customs. That a man, whatever his condition 
in life might be, living there for a year and a day 
without claim, should be a freeman ; that a man having 
a house or land there for the same period should not 
answer for it without the lord’s writ; that the bur- 
gesses might, out of his forest of Narberth, have dead 
wood for fuel, and a reasonable quantity of green wood 
for building, by view of the foresters ; license to give, 
sell, and pledge their lands and burgage tenements 
(saving the lord’s rights), except for religious purposes ; 
to take surety for their debts in the town of their 
debtor either by way of pledge or of the man or neigh- 
bour of the debtor holding a tenement in the county 
of Pembroke ; that their amerciament should not exceed 
twelvepence in any case pertaining to the hundred ; 
that a burgess, taken into custody by the bailiff, should 
be admitted to bail, unless for homicide, and tried by 
the hundred court in matters to that court pertaining ; 
that the heir of a burgess, whatever the cause of his 
predecessor’s death might be, might, irrespective of his 
age, have the inheritance and chattels of his father, 
giving to the reeve (pretori) twelvepence for his relief 
in respect of the burgage tenement, unless he was in 
the guardianship of his parents or friends, having charge 
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of his chattels for him, or his father had been an usurer ; 
that if anything stolen should be purchased openly in 
the borough before witnesses, according to custom, and 
that thing was afterwards claimed, the purchaser should 
have his warranty if he was able, but, if it was proved 
to have been another’s, the purchaser should lose the 
money which he gave for it without other fine or loss ; 
that if a horse be found in the lord’s field, money be 
given for it by way of amerciament ; that if the lord or 
his bailiff should go to Parliament or the army, then 
the burgesses should accompany him with as many 
men as they could, having regard to the safety of the 
town. 

King John, in 1208, directed the Constable and bailiffs 
of Bristol to afford protection to the burgesses of Haver- 
ford, and to allow them to sell what they could shew 
to be their own goods, and to purchase what was need- 
ful, rendering therefor the ancient royal dues.’ 

William Mareschal, the succeeding Earl of Pembroke, 
on the 8th Sept. 1219, confirmed his father’s charter in 
all respects, and by a subsequent charter granted to 
the burgesses, for the good of the town, a merchant 
guild; that none should be heard, on petition of any 
burgesses, in the lord’s court who did not appear on 
the lord’s summons, and rebuild his burgage-tenement, 
and answer for the arrears thence happening ; freedom 
from toll for grinding grain in their borough, and from 
stallage dues in the town of Pembroke. 

By a further charter the same Earl granted to the 
burgesses freedom from tonnage dues throughout his 
territory ; that no burgess should be impleaded by 
another burgess, except in the lord’s court, and at his 
will; that no one should be deprived of his burgage- 
tenement without judgment ; that no credit be given 
to the bailiffs beyond a quarter of a year, unless an 
army came into the lord’s territory ; that the burgesses 
should not be obliged to ride out on horseback with 
the lord himself, nor go to the army, unless with the 

1 Patent Rolls, 10 John, p. 85. 
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lord or his chief bailiff, for the common defence of the 
lord’s territory ; that they should not be apprehended 
without judgment, or where bail was given, except in 
the cases mentioned in his father’s charter ; that no 
merchant be in the lord’s territory who is not a resi- 
dent in his boroughs; that ships coming with merchan- 
dise to Milford, should not go elsewhere in the lord’s 
territory, to sell their merchandise, than Pembroke or 
Haverford, reserving to the lord his accustomed dues. 
Gilbert Mareschall, Earl of Pembroke, granted to his 
burgesses of Haverford throughout his territory, as 
well in England as in Wales, Ircland, and Scotland, and 
wherever his power extended (save the lordships where 
custom was to the contrary), freedom from toll, pont- 
age, and passage dues and other customs. 
_ Before King Edward’s charter is noticed it will be 
well to explain, as far as the materials will allow, in 
what manner Haverford passed into the hands of the 
crown. It appears that in 1251 Humphrey de Bohun, 
jun., had livery in right of his wife, Eleanor, of the 
castle and town of Haverford, as part of her share of 
the inheritance of herself and her sisters, as coheirs of 
Walter Earl Mareschall, who died in 1246.1 During 
the war with the barons, William de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, besieged and took from Humphrey the 
Castle ; and after Humphrey’s death he obtained from 
King Henry, in 1265, a grant of the town and Castle 
of Haverford until the full age of Humphrey’s heir.? In 
the early part of the reign of Edward I, William de 
Valence was commanded by the King’s writ to render 
to Humphrey de Bohun, the heir, who was then of full 
age, the Castle and manor of Haverford. The Earl, in 
answer, alleged that King Henry had given him the 
homage of Humphrey and his heirs, and that he was 
willing to give seisin to Humphrey of the Castle and 
manor if he would do homage to him for it; but 
Humphrey claimed to hold of the King, to whom he 
had done homage for it ; and it was adjudged that the 


1 Dugdale, Bar., p. 182. ? Tbid., p. 776. 
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King should have seisin of the Castle and manor, to 
restore it to Humphrey, if he would. 

The Castle and manor were restored to Humphrey 
in 2 Edward I;' but it appears that in the following 
year William de Bonville was receiver of the Castle and 
manor, then taken into the hands of the King; and 
they appear to have been afterwards granted, with the 
town of St. Clears, to Queen Eleanor, for in 19 and 20 
Edward I, Haverford and all the lands in those parts 
to which she was entitled at her death, were committed 
to the custody of Walter de Pederton ; and in 24 Ed- 
ward I, to Hugh de Cressingham, rendering a rent 
therefor to her executors.’ 

On the 1 November 1291, King Edward granted to 
the burgesses of Haverford all the laws and customs 
which the burgesses of Cardigan had used and enjoyed; 
and further, that they of themselves might yearly 
choose three, and present them to the constable of the 
next hundred, after Michaelmas, who should choose and 
appoint one as bailiff of the town. He granted to 
them also further privileges, in the same terms as in 
his charter, as Prince, to Carmarthen, and freedom from 
tolls throughout the realm. 

Richard II, on 19 Dec. 1386, granted to the bur- 
gesses freedom throughout the realm, as well in Eng- 
land as in Ireland, from quayage and murage dues on 
their merchandise and other goods.‘ 

The lordship of Laugharne, or Talacharne, appears in 
the reign of Henry III to have been the possession of 
Guy de Brian,’ whose son Guy granted a charter to 
the burgesses of the town, which is still in the custody 
of the corporate body. It bears no date, but judging 
from the names of Geoffrey de Camville and Patrick 
de Chaworth as two of the witnessess, and its reference 


1 Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 262. 2 Dugdale, Bar., p. 182. 

3 Rot. Original., and Madox, Baronia Anyl., p. 90, note. 

* See, for the subsequent history of Haverford, Fenton’s Pem- 
brokeshire, p. 210. 

5 Rot. Original., 29 Henry III, m. 2. 
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to King John as grandfather of the Lord Edward, son 
of Henry, and his predecessors, kings of England, it 
was made in the reign of Edward [. By it Guy de 
Brian granted to the burgesses of Laugharne all the 
laws and customs which the burgesses of Carmarthen 
used and enjoyed in the time of King John, saving the 
weights and measures in the time of Guy his father. 
Then follows a grant of common in his forest of Coed- 
bach, of common of pasture in the marsh land, within 
certain specified bounds, and of common of turbary. 
Like grants of common and pasturage occur in the 
charters of Nicholas Fitz Martyn to Newport in Kemeys, 
and in the charter of Edward le Despenser (temp. Ed- 
ward ITI) to Kenfig.’ 

The Flemish or English names of places in the Lau- 
gharne charter, as ‘‘Greneslades heved”, ‘‘ Moldehulle”, 
and “ horeston”; and the use of the possessive pronoun 
“his” in “Coran his heved”, ‘‘ Eynon his done”, “ Hem- 
ing his well”, “‘Passenant his lake”, deserve attention. 
The general clauses of this charter are in substance 
the same as those granted by Prince Edward to Car- 
marthen. It contains also an authority to the bur- 
gesses to choose, twice a year, two burgesses for reeve 
(prepositus), one at Michaelmas and the other at Easter, 
by their common consent, without the interference of 
the lord or his bailiff to hold the hundred courts, re- 
ceive the attachments relating thereto, the rent of the 
town and the toll, with a direction that the reeve 
should hand over the rent and toll to the lord or his 
bailiff. It also granted to the burgesses an exemption 
from all servitude and works of agriculture within and. 
without the town, and from service in the army to 
guard the town. 

Having thus brought the notice of the charters to a 
conclusion, it only remains to express a hope that the 
members of the society will do what they can to aid 
in inquiring what has become of the missing charters. 


1 See Reg. of Kemeys, pp. 49, 59, and vol. ii, Arch. Camb., Fourth 
Series. 
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In particular, those granted to Tenby and Pembroke 
by the Mareschalls and William de Valence ;! to the 
men of Gower by William de Braose ;? to Brecon by 
the Bohuns ; and to Cardiff, Usk, Caerleon, Newport, 
Cowbridge, and Neath, which were all chartered towns, 
and obtained in 17 Edward II, at the instance of Hugh 
le Despenser the younger, an exemption on the part of 
the Crown from all tolls and other dues throughout the 
kingdom. If the originals are lost, copies of some may 
still be found in corporate chests among the papers of 
former town clerks, or in public libraries, and much 
additional light may be thrown on a period of Welsh 
history, which is very obscure. 


R. W. B. 








BEUDY NEWYDD, NANTMOR, 
ROMAN HALTING-PLACE. 


Or the Roman stations still remaining within the 
Principality of Wales there is probably not one more 
interesting and important than that of the Mons 
Heriri of the Itinerary, or, as better known, Tomen- 
y-Mur. Its situation is remarkable from its isolated 
and elevated position, commanding extensive views on 
all sides as well as the roads which pass close to it, 
leading in various directions. These have hitherto been 
described, with more or less accuracy, by various per- 
sons who in some cases seem to have done little more 
than consult their Ordnance Maps; but as these do not 
notice the smaller vicinal ways, it may be said that 
little is known about them, except by chance here and 
there is found a resident who has time and taste for 
local explorations. 

There is no ambiguity, however, as to the greater 
roads connected with, and commanded by, this great 


1 See Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, p. 383. 
2 Madox on Boroughs, p. 39. 
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Roman station, an account of which will be found in 
the first volume of the Archaologia Cambrensis (1846, 
p. 420). The most important of these is that called 
Sarn Helen, running from Dolgelley, past Mons Heriri, 
to Conovium. It runs nearly parallel with the modern 
turnpike-road, half a mile from where the Porus Stone 
now lies, and passing through the village of Trawsfyn- 
ydd, swerves a little to the right of the modern road. 
On passing the station it goes on to Rhyd-yr-Helen, by 
Bwlch Carreg y Fran, to Dolwyddelan, and thus on to 
Conovium and Segontium. This road is well known 
as the great Watling Street, which divides into two 
branches at this station,—the one going direct to Caer- 
hin, or Conovium ; the other bears to the left, for the 
Pass of Aberglaslyn ; both, however, meeting at Se- 
gontium. 

Close to Trawsfynydd, a road branches off to the 
right, leading to Castell Prysor, of which an incor- 
rect view is given by Pennant in his supplemental 
plates. This road is undoubtedly Roman, as is also 
the castle, in the opinion of Mr. Pennant. It is built 
of dry masonry ; whence, according to him, its name of 
Prysor, signifying that the castle was built in such 
haste that there was no time to prepare the usual 
cement. One might fancy this was stated as a joke, 
except that it appears to be said in earnest. The 
fact is, that limestone is not to be had in this district. 
But whether of Roman origin or not, it was occupied 
by that people, as appears from the abundance of urns 
and coins found there. Pennant also mentions remains 
of dwellings, as if a population had collected round this 
fortalice for protection. The place altogether deserves 
more careful examination, both as regards the continu- 
ation of this ancient road and the castle. 

The road. from Tomen-y-Mur to Beddgelert, by the 
Aberglaslyn Pass, may be made out in a satisfactory 
manner. Starting from the station in a north-western 
direction, it seems to pass near Mtr Llwyd (grey wall) 
and Pant-y-Clegyr (Clegyr often denoting remains of 
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stoneworks natural or artificial). Continuing on by Tan- 
y-Bwlch, it crosses a brook at Rhyd-y-Gyffiniau, and 
proceeds to Ffynnon Helen, where the explorers in 1845 
found a portion of avery ancient paved road, and where 
tradition says that Helen was, with the van of her 
army, when she heard of her son Constantine being 
killed under Mynydd Mawr. Near, according to the 
same authorities, are traces of ancient roads along 
Cwm Croesor, and round the skirts of Moelwyn Mawr, 
as well as by Pen-y-Gaer and Cwm Ystradlyn, all of 
which were then visible. But whether these are British 
or Roman has still to be ascertained, as far as such a 
question can be satisfactorily determined, by careful 
examination. From Ffynnon Helen the road makes’ 
straight for the Pass of Aberglaslyn, which was with- 
out doubt used by the Romans, if not by their prede- 
cessors. It is true no traces of either people having 
used it can now be made out, as will be acknowledged 
by those who are acquainted with the character of the 
Pass. 

Before, however, the road from Tomen-y-Mur reached 
it, another track bears off to the right at Hendre 
Fechan, passing by Nant-y-gelli, and continuing in the 
same direction for about a couple of miles, when it bears 
a little to the left, and then passing by Castell, soon after 
joins the present coach road that skirts Llyn-Gwynant 
on its course towards the undoubted tract that leads to 
Llanberis and Capel Curig. A considerable portion of 
this tract is so narrow that it looks like a mere bridle- 
path; but that it is a Roman road there can be no 
doubt, and such it is called by the native peasants, who 
on the question of such ancient roads are generally no 
unsatisfactory authority. 

On a farm near this road, called Beudy-Newydd, the 
property of Mr. Edward Breese, is an oblong work. It 
is situated in the hamlet of Nant-y-mor, two miles from 
Beddgelert, fifteen from Segontium, and ten from Tomen- 
y-mur. It is about 130 ft. by 85 ft., and surrounded 
with stone walls of what was once substantial dry 
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masonry ; as one we infer from the walls at a and B 
of the entrance, the lower parts of which retain their 
original facings. The opposite end of the work has 
been completely removed, as far as the wall is con- 
cerned, but a slight elevation of the ground clearly in- 
dicates the line of bank reaching the rectangular cham- 
ber, which is so filled up with stones collected from the 
adjoining land, that it is impossible, without removing 
them, to ascertain the use and nature of the work. The 
opposite corner has no such appendage, or any vestige 
of one, but there probably was one originally. At the 
opposite end of the camp, where the original entrance 
was, and still remains, will be noticed considerable en- 
‘largements of masonry on each side, and which, to 
some extent, correspond with the rectangular chamber 
at the opposite extremity. These are apparently in- 
tended, not only to guard the entrance, by furnishing 
standing room for a large number of defenders, but 
also to enfilade the side-walls. The rectangular cham- 
ber would be useful in the same manner, and if a cor- 
responding one existed on the opposite side, the outer 
face of the walls would be commanded by these four 
bastions, or rather bastion-like defences. A similar 
instance of a Roman work thus protected will be found 
in the churchyard wall at Holyhead, which is certainly 
Roman, although a high local authority thinks it is of 
the Edwardian period. It, as is almost always the 
case in Roman camps, has one side wanting—namely, 
that which is next the sea or river. This is the case 
with the stations of Burgh in Suffolk, Richborough 
and Lympney in Kent, Pevensey, and Segontium. 
Regulbium, or Reculvers, is probably another ex- 
ample. As long as the Romans had the command of 
the sea, there was no reason why they should protect 
that side with a wall. The walls at Holyhead have 
three of their bastions tolerably perfect, although two 
of them have been incorporated into modern houses. 
The most perfect of them has its lower portion filled 
up with solid masonry, and the same may have been 
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the case with the fourth bastion, no longer existing. 
These last two are nearest the sea, which formerly came 
up nearly to their bases. The chamber or building of the 
Beudy-Newydd fort may, on examination, be found to 
have its lower portion filled up, like the Holyhead 
bastion. The walls were probably never massive or 
high, but quite sufficient in a district where the Romans 
had established themselves so securely. At present 
they consist of little more than low banks of turf and 
stone, except, as stated above, at the entrance, which 
still retains portions of the wall in fair condition. The 
narrow Roman road running from Pont Aber Glaslyn, 
leading to Llyn Gwynant, as already mentioned, passes 
close to it. Water may be procured at a very small dis- 
tance to the fort. The sloping ground has been evi- 
dently selected as the most desirable for a permanent 
habitation. 

That the fort is Roman, no one who has seen it can 
doubt. Its dimensions and structure are such that it 
was never intended for a strong work, although suff- 
cient for what it appears to have been intended, a kind 
of halfway resting-place from one station to another. 

This, however, is not the only example of the kind; 
another did exist in 1854, and probably still remains 
in the same condition, being in a wild, mountainous 
part of the parish of Llanrhaiadr, in Kinmerch, Den- 
bighshire. It is locally known as Hen Dinbych 
(Old Denbigh), or, by some, as Hen Eglwys (Old 
Church). In 1854, it was stated by one of the oldest 
natives of the district that it had undergone no change 
in his time, except that a large number of stones 
had been carted away to build a farmhouse at some 
little distance. It is, however, considerably larger 
than the fort of Beudy-Newydd, being nearly a square, 
the sides being about 260 feet. This is also on the 
sloping side of a hill, looking towards the south, and 
at the bottom of the slope is a small stream, which 
at the latter end of summer gave a copious supply of 
water. This work could never have been a strong one, 
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nor equal in that respect to that of Beudy-Newydd. 
It differs also in other respects. It wants the quasi bas- 
tion defences, and is divided into two nearly equal parts 
by a paved road, which can easily be traced right across 
the square. There is an opening on the west side, but 
none corresponding on the eastern one. To the south 
of this are the foundations of two walls, inclosing a lon 

narrow chamber, which is the traditional church, the 
northern half of the enclosure being the churchyard. 
In the north-west angle of this latter are the remains 
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of asmall circular dwelling—perhaps a guardhouse— 
and near it, to the west, is a heap of stones, which may 
be also the remains of a similar one. The north-west 
and south-east entrances are modern cartways, used 
for the removal of the stones required for the farm- 
house ; but the central western entrance is an original 
one. A little distance to the north, above this work, 
is a fine circle of detached single stones; and below 
them is or was a long row of stones placed edgewise, 
and touching one another. On a former visit these 
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stones were removed, to ascertain if they formed 
part of a burial place, but nothing was found which 
could give the least information, and they were care- 
fully placed back in their original positions. Close to 
the stream mentioned above, is a huge square boulder, 
and, leaning against it, a large thin slab, with a per- 
fectly smooth face, as if it had been sliced off the larger 
one. A giant has the credit of having done this, and it 
is called the giant’s stone to this day. Unless light- 
ning has split this slab off, it is difficult to see how or 
why it was done. 

There can be as little question that this work is a 
Roman resting station as there is about its Merioneth- 
shire counterpart. The Roman road passes from Varze to 
Pen-y-Gaer, about a mile from the well known inn of 
Cerrig-y-Drudion. That Varz should be placed within 
the grounds of Pont Ruffydd, near Bodfari, was the 
opinion of the late Mr. Aneurim Owen, who stated to 
the writer of this notice that he had seen the remains 
of the embankment, now removed, while the quantity 
of Roman débris which has been found within the 
grounds, and may still be found, confirms his opinion 
as to the real position of Vare. Some depth beneath 
the ground is a well-stoned road, which, although 
identical with an old coach road, yet, from its bear- 
ing, probably covers the original Roman oue. From 
these grounds a continuous line of unbroken hedge 
may be traced, making straight for Ystrad (Stra- 
tum), and continued thence in a direct line up the hill, 
passes by close to Hen Dinbych. This ancient nar- 
row road winds along the side of the mountain, some- 
times slightly raised, and sometimes depressed, and 
divides ancient properties, marked out by boundary 
stones, which are themselves, however, not ancient. 
After passing Hen Dinbych, the track crosses the 
stream running at the base, climbs up the opposite hill 
towards Hafod-ty-wen, which it leaves to the west, and 
crosses the Alwen to the north of an ancient fort, Caer 
Ddunod, commanding the river. The interior of this 
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fort has been cultivated for many years. Thence the 
road goes due south, across Llechwedd, a little to the 
east of a place called Castell, although no remains of a 
castle are visible. From this point the character of 
the road changes, and becomes a broad, well defined 
trench, dividing the ancient lordship of Denbigh from 
the lands of Conway Abbey, still known as “Tir 
Abbot”. It next passes close to a farmhouse called Ty- 
Newydd, where is a well, formerly surrounded by a 
circle of stones. It then turns to the left, making 
direct for the strong work of Pen-y-gaer. Along the 
whole of this line, from Hen Dinbych, are numerous 
remains of circular and rectangular enclosures, stone 
circles, small tumuli, etc., many of which are, or at least 
were, opposite Ty-Newydd. But the most important 
discovery made on the occasion of the visit in 1858 was 
that of four distinct roads, either British or Roman, 
radiating from this strong earthwork of Pen-y-Gaer, 
which commands a panoramic view of great extent. 
One of these is that from Vare, as already described ; 
the second, in a north-west direction, strikes in the 
direction of Segontium ; the third in a south-west one, 
towards Bala, which some years ago was traced on foot 
the whole way to Harlech by a peasant. The fourth 
stretched out in a south-east direction, towards Urico- 
nium. A portion of one of these roads, close to the vill- 
age, is known as Sarn-helen, and not far off a stone 
bridge existed, the ruins of which were finally re- 
moved in the middle part of the present century. This 
bridge was certainly connected with the Roman road to 
the south-east, leading to Uriconium, Pen-y-gaer itself 
does not appear to have been fortified with stone walls, 
and has the look rather of an ordinary British work. 
If such is the case, the Romans may have taken advan- 
tage of its important situation, as commanding four 
important roads. It is strange that these ancient 
remains should have been overlooked by the Ordnance 
surveyors. 

As to a Roman road running up the vale of Ardudwy 
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to Tremadoc, Mr. Breese thinks that it must have run 
from Barmouth, by Llanaber and Talybont, through 
Dyffryn, by Pensarn, on to Llanfair and Harlech, and 
thence to Tal-y-sarnau, being almost the same as the 
present line of road, and the one followed by the enter- 
prising peasant, who had the curiosity to follow what 
he considered the ancient route from Pen-y-gaer to 
Harlech, as previously mentioned. The truth is that 
the vale is so narrow, bounded on one side by high 
mountains, and on the other by the sea, that there 
was little choice left in selecting a line of road, the anti- 
quity of which is to some extent confirmed by the many 
churches which border it. From Harlech the road con- 
tinued to Tal-y-Sarnau, where it turns sharp at a right 
angle across Traeth-bach. After crossing the estuary, 
it struck the promontory of Penrhyn Deudraeth, at 
Abergafran, and proceeded thence, by Bryntirion and 
Minfordd, to Garth, Plas Newydd Point. There it 
crossed the Traeth Mawr estuary, reappearing near 
Tremadoc, at Ynys-hir, and thence skirting the rocky 
islets to the fort and mound or pharos. It is probable 
that some means of communication with Mons Heriri 
might exist, a question that a barrel of tar would answer 
any dark night. The pharos is known as Twr-Gwilio. 
At Lhidiart Yspytty a large quantity of Roman tile, 
some of it ornamented with diagonal and other scorings, 
was disinterred in the presence of the members who 
attended the Portmadoc Meeting in 1868. A few 
years ago numerous foundations of houses could be 
traced on the slope of the hill ; about a quarter of a mile 
further on, the Penmorva post road. In this direction 
ran the road, by Penmorva to Dolbenmaen, where is an 
earthwork, by some thought to be British, by others 
Roman ; but in either case evidently intended to com- 
mand the pass in the valley. From Dolbenmaen the 
road passed by way of Pantglas to Pen-y-groes and 
Llanllyfni, where it was joined by another road from 
Nantlle and Bala, and reached Segontium, passing by 
Dinas Dinlle. There was also, as we have seen, the road 
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leading directly from Tomen-y-mur, by Dol-wyddelan, 
to Conovium, and thence crossing the mountain to Aber, 
terminated at Segontium. As to the communication 
between Tomen-y-Mur, by Tremadoc, nothing satisfac- 
tory is known; but that such communication once ex- 
isted may be assumed, and it may have gone by Llan- 
frothen, and there crossed Traeth Mawr. 

Pennant visited Tomen-y-Mur, but did not think it 
worthy of a place in his index of 1781, though he bestows 
that honour on Tomen-y-Bala. He says, “I found a very 
fine Roman camp, most judiciously placed in a situation 
over an extensive view of the country, partly level, partly 
inclining from it, and commanding a number of passes 
to the lesser posts of this mountainous track. It is sur- 
rounded with a ditch and bank, on the last of which are 
the vestiges of a wall.” In speaking of the great: mound, 
he describes it ‘as broken and hollow in the middle, from 
the removal of the stones which composed the wall”. 
As compilers of guides usually go to this authority for 
materials, it is much to be regretted that this agreeable 
writer did not use a little caution before committing 
himself to such statements. The celebrated amphitheatre 
adjoining the work is described as “an oval enclosure 
surrounded by a high mound of earth. There are two 
entrances, one opposite to the other. Near one end a 
part seemed to have been divided by a wall, whose 
foundations still exist.” These foundations are no 
longer visible ; but Pennant does not seem to have the 
smallest idea that the oval was a Roman amphitheatre, 
which usually has two entrances opposite each other. 
Nor does he seem to have heard of, or remembered, the 
name of Mons Heriri, when he mentions his discovery of 
this Roman camp as of something not hitherto known. 
One may judge from his own language, ‘“‘ Not far from 
hence I found a very fine Roman camp”. He, indeed, 
is so far correct in calling it a “very fine Roman 
camp”, for it is the finest, and certainly the most in- 
teresting throughout North and South Wales, as well 
as the most important, as commanding the north- 
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western portion of the principality. The word camp, 
however, implies to some extent an occupation rather 
of atemporary than permanent character. In this case 
the enormous labour and expense in the erection of the 
stone walling, to say nothing of that of raising such a 
mound as the Tomen, prove beyond all question that 
the builders contemplated the permanent settling of 
themselves and their posterity in this station. Such, 
we know, was the case in the stations along the great 
Roman Wall, where the soldiers remained until the 
withdrawal of the Romans from these islands, the non- 
fighting inhabitants living to the rear of the works, 
Such, apparently, was also the case at Tomen-y-Mur, 
where the remains of houses still exist on the south- 
east side of the station. 

The walls are built of small wedge-shaped blocks of 
very hard trap rock, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. Each block is tooled 
so finely that when put together, without any cement, 
they fit so closely that the smallest blade cannot 
be inserted between them. Some idea of the beauty 
and regularity of the masonry may be formed from 
the cut representing a part of the eastern gate (Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis, 1871, p. 202), with its gutter for 
carrying off the rain from the interior. This part of 
the wall was laid bare for the inspection of the mem- 
bers, who visited the station during the Portmadoc 
Meeting. It had been previously visited in 1850 by a 
small number of members from Dolgelly, when excava- 
tions were made; but in the brief account of that visit 
nothing is said about the masonry. It is likely that the 
diggers continued their operations on the outside and 
inside the camp, otherwise notice must have been taken 
of walling that may be considered unique. The Presi- 
dent on that occasion in his address seems to hint that 
some might have a doubt as to the character of the 
station, whether Roman or not. At present no such 
doubt can exist. Great numbers of the stones used 
for the camp may be easily recognised worked up in the 
adjoining walls. 
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As to the amphitheatre, it is unique in Wales, with the 
exception of the one at Caerleon, the great one at Tre’r 
Dryw Bach, in Anglesey, ably described by the Rev. W. 
Wynn Williams in the same volume of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, and a smaller one on a farm called Crag, in 
Carnarvonshire, which the same authority thinks has 
every appearance of being connected with a Roman 
camp, and that it has given its name to the church of 
Is-gaer. If this one is not as large as the great one in 
Anglesey, it was probably quite sufficient for the wants 
of the population. 

Next to the interest attached to the amphitheatre, 
is that of the huge tumulus at the upper end of the 
camp, and which Pennant thinks a natural hill, and 
the quarry which supplied the builders of the walls. 
His superticial examination on this as on other occasions 
has been the cause of amusing blunders. It has, how- 
ever, elsewhere been discussed whether the Romans 
found it there, and adopted it as their arx or keep ; or 
whether they raised it, not so much for defence as for 
an out-look. They would have precedents for such in 
Treceiri in Carnarvonshire, and Carn Goch in Carmar- 
thenshire, both of which hill-cities have similar mounds 
at the highest part of the fortifications. At Caerleon 
is also a lofty mound, in an angle of the wall, which 
may have been intended for the same purpose; while 
the famous Danejohn of Canterbury, although consi- 
dered by the best living authority of the day to have 
been British, yet might have well served the soldiers of 
the Roman city. In the case of the Tomen y Mur, 
although from its height and steepness it could serve 
as a stronghold in case of the enemy finding his way 
within the walls of the station, yet most will probably 
acquiesce in the opinion that it was erected and in- 
tended for a specula. 

It must be a source of no small satisfaction to all 
who take an interest in the care and preservation of 
our ancient monuments, that the owner of this grand 
Roman monument, and of the smaller (but in some 
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respects not less interesting) outpost or halting-place 
of Beudy Newydd, is Mr. Edward Breese of Port- 
madoc ; and as long as he remains such, there will be 
less call for Sir John Lubbock’s well-intended Act. 

The present remains will be carefully preserved from 
further mutilation, which, before coming into his pos- 
session, seems to have been carried on to a considerable 
extent. Of this fact, one side of the camp is a melancholy 
proof, it having been entirely removed for the benefit 
of the farmer, whose dwelling almost touches the work. 
Any one who will take the trouble to examine the walls 
of the adjoining fields will see many of these tooled 
stones which once formed the walls of the station. 

Various Roman remains have from time to time been 
brought to light, the most numerous having been dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Lloyd, especially on the south- 
east of the camp; but no account of them has been 
preserved, nor even is their number known. They 
appear to have been dispersed at his death so effectually 
that no information concerning them can be obtained. 
There are, however, at Maentwrog several incised stones, 
which have been figured and noticed in the Journal ; 
and other remains are said to be at Tan-y-bwlch. 

In 1868 fragments of tiles, vases, plaster from a wall, 
and a rude, unpierced hammer, were dug up on the 
outside of the station. Previous to the visit of the 
Association a cornelian intaglio representing BONUS 
EVENTUS was found by the tenant within the walls, and 
presented by the Rev. R. Williams Mason to the late 
Mr. Coulson of Corsygedol. Intaglios have only, in 
two or three cases, been found in Wales. 

The plan of Beudy Newydd was taken by Mr. Grover. 
The cut of Hen Ddinbych is from a sketch by the late 
Mr. Thomas Wright, who was of the party that ex- 
amined these roads after the Rhyl Meeting. 


E, L. BARNWELL. 
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MANORIAL PARTICULARS OF THE COUNTY 
OF GLAMORGAN. 


(Continued from p. 21.) 


vit. Coyty.—This member is composed of the two 
lordships of Coyty-Anglia and Coyty-Wallia. It is con- 
tained, generally, between the Ogwr and Ewenny 
rivers. The Ewenny bounds it upon the south and east, 
from its junction with the Ogwr upwards, by Dan-y- 
Lan and Tregoes, a little above which the boundary 
quits the river, passing northwards to an adjacent head 
of the same water, which ascends to Felin-Ciwe; thence 
it takes the course of a small brook up to Mynydd- 
Maen-Du and Crug-Glas. The Ogwr, on the other 
side, forms the west and northern limit, from the 
Ewenny junction upwards, by Bridgend and St. Bride's 
Minor, Aber-Garw, and Melin-Ddu, whence the bound- 
ary is the Ogwr Vach, by Llandevodwg to Crug-Glas. | 
The extreme dimensions of the member are about six 
miles north-east and south-west, by three and a half 
miles north-west and south-east. The boundary parishes 
are, on the south and east, St. Bride’s, Ewenny, Llan- 
gan, St. Mary Hill, Llanilid, Llanharran, and Peterston- 
super-Montem ; and on the west and north, Merthyr- 
Mawr, Bettws, Llangeinor, and Llandevodwg. 
Coyty-Anglia lies to the south-west, and contains the 
parishes of Coyty, Coychurch, and the chapel of ease 
attached to Coyty. Coyty-Anglia and Wallia are much 
intermixed, as is Coyty-Anglia with Coston (where, 
however, the lands paid dues to Coston), with Ewenny, 
and with Merthyr-Mawr. Coyty Castle, the caput of 
the member, is in Coyty. The boundaries of Coyty- 
Anglia, to the east, are, Heol-Gwilim lane and Pont- 
Gwilim, dividing it from Coyty-Wallia ; the Ewenny 
divides it from St. Mary-Hill, or Gelligarn, on the 
east and south to Oxmoor ; thence the bounds, on the 
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south, are the lordships of Coston and Penllyne, Corn- 
town and Ewenny, where all becomes mixed up. 
Part of Cwrt-Gwilim is in Coyty-Wallia ; part, and a 
tenement at Gwaun-y-Pandy, on the Coyty bank of 
the river, belong to St. Mary-Hill; two tenements, 
Tir-y-Pandy and Yr-Hama, belong to Coston; also, 
beyond the Ewenny, part of the lord’s demesne lands 
and certain copyholds, Gwaun-Philpot, Cimney-Bach 
common, part of Waterton common, and Treos moor, 
belong to Coyty Anglia, though the last is disputed, 
the Coston and Penllyne men having removed the 
mere-stone. At the extreme south the Ewenny water 
is the boundary from Ewenny, and Vervil-Vach is in 
Ewenny, and Vervil-Vawr in Coyty; thence the Ogwr 
is the boundary from Merthyr-Mawr ; and to the west, 
Newcastle lordship and the Yvonnwg brook, at Penvae 
in Newcastle, to Y-Garn and Rhyd-Alson-Cook and 
the Minfried brook, which is the boundary from Coyty- 
Wallia. Parts of Coyty-Anglia are enclosed in Coyty- 
Wallia ; fifteen acres of demesne-lands at Gwaun-y- 
Payn and Tir-y-Saeth, and certain freeholds at Y-Tir- 
Drynis and Blaen-y-Waun ; also the Island, though 
included in Merthyr-Mawr, paid dues to Coyty. 

Cefn-Hirgoed is the principal common, the others 
are, Coychurch and Waterton moors, Y Bryn Glas, and 
Herston moor. On these, all tenants, free or copyhold, 
have unlimited common of pasture, and right to cut 
fern or gorse, and to quarry stone or lime for their own 
use. An attempt at enclosure by the lord (Earl of 
Leicester) was resisted with success by the tenants. 
The lord has waifs, felons’ goods, right of fowling, ete. 
He has right of fishing in the Ogwr from Rhyd-Alson- 
Cook down to the great weir; and every second day, 
from the weir down to Stapse-Tylo, opposite Merthyr- 
Mawr Church. The lord’s royalties include divers 
— of limestone, freestone, millstone, and potter’s 
clay. 

The tenures are fee simple, copyhold, and the lord’s 
demesne-lands held by lease or grant. Waterton Farm, 

82 
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of one hundred and forty-seven acres, is reputed to be 
held by suit of court and a quarter of a pound of pepper 
annually, to be fetched away by the lord in a wain 
drawn by eight white oxen. Fairfield (one hundred 
acres) is held by suit, and a red rose at midsummer. 
Free tenants pay heriots, dues, and at the death of the 
tenant a relief. They attend the lord’s court twice 
annually. Copyholds, unless otherwise limited by sur- 
render or conveyance, descend to the youngest child,— 
males before females of the same degree, to the ninth 
degree of kin, after which they escheat to the lord. 
They can be entailed by surrender, even to the barring 
widows’ rights. There is no “courtesy of England”, 
even to the husband of an heiress; but the land may 
‘be conveyed to him by surrender. Infants are accounted 
in possession, and the next of kin, being farthest from 
the inheritance, is guardian. The lord, in such a case, 
has no wardship or tuition. Widows hold their share 
of the lands of which their husbands died seized, but 
only during widowhood. A leet or law-day is to be 
held every three weeks, if needed, to which copyholders 
owe suit; and the manor-courts can decide real actions 
relating to copyholds, and personal actions for sums 
not originally exceeding £1:19:11. No fine for tres- 
pass is to exceed the original damage, and all fines are 
to be affeared by the most sufficient and honest tenants. 
No fine can be inflicted save at suit of parties. Tenants 
owe suit to the mill of their own hamlet, and are to 
carry millstones, and haul large timber for the repairs 
of the castle and the mill. Each tenant so employed 
is to have 1d. daily for his food ; and each tenant to 
give a workman for one day, for harvesting the lord’s 
corn, who is to have 1d., a piece of larder, and a bottle 
of good ale. A copyholder may in the manor-court 
declare feoffees in trust for uses, and may convey his 
copyhold under the ancient rent and services. From 
copyholds a heriot of the best is due upon the death 
of the tenant, or on alienation of a tenant's whole 
estate, however small. Ifa copyholder hold more than 
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one tenement, a heriot is due from the first, and from 
every other, at the rate of 6s. for each whole tenement ; 
and ‘thirteen acres and appurtenances, and the houses 
built thereon, go to a tenement. On alienation, 1d. per 
acre and 2d. per house are due to the lord ; and when 
more than one tenement is conveyed at once, the lord 
takes a heriot from each, and a fine for his licence. No 
heriot is due upon less than a whole tenement. The 
copyholders complain that the fine for a licence is now 
fixed by the lord, contrary to the old custom. 

A chief rent, at the rate of 10s. 8id. per whole tene- 
ment, is due yearly,—ls. 10d. in May, and 8s. 103d. at 
Michaelmas. The lord’s dues are collected by the bai- 
liff, who has from the lord 20s. per annum, and certain 
fees from fairs and markets. An annual grand jury 
sends up three names of customary tenants, of which 
the steward selects one as bailiff for the year, for whose 
solvency the tenants are responsible. Ale-tasters are 
also appointed annually, to see that the drink sold is of 
full measure and good quality. There are two mills, to 
which copyholders only owe suit, Waterton and Wadd 
Mill. Resiants on copyholds pay a heriot of the best, 
called a turf-heriot. ‘The lord’s demesne-lands are let 
in small parcels, by lease or grant. 

There is a Saturday market at Bridgend ; and fairs 
annually on Holy Thursday and on St. Leonard’s Day, 
6th of November, at which the lord takes tolls. Chief 
rents are due from free tenants at Michaelmas, from 
copyholders at May and Michaelmas. Chief rents are : 


£ « & 
Freehold rents, including 8d. for the almshouse at 
Nolton, and 4d. from the church-house at Coy- 


church. ; ‘ . 910 8} 
Customary rents. . - 23:19 OF 
Duties, two capons and one day’ S service . - 0 0 0 

£33 9 9} 


There were churches in the lordship, at Coyty and 
Coychurch, and a chapel of ease attached to the former. 
The advowsons were in the lord. Caer-Grog-bren is 
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supposed to have been the place at which the lord ex- 
ercised his right of execution. At Caer-twmpath-glas 
was a tumulus, of what character is not known. 

Vervil-vach was an estate in Coyty-Anglia, held of 
the king in capite, but granted in mortmain to the 
Abbot of Ewenny. At the Dissolution it was alienated, 
and in 1631 was held by John Carne, and then and 
since reputed part of Ewenny lordship. 

Coychurch seems to have been a manor as well as a 
parish, and was held by the service of one knight’s fee, 
in 1320, by Payn Turbervill. It descended with Coyty. 

Coyty-Wallia forms the north-eastern part of the 
member, and contains the parish of St. Bride’s Minor, 
or super-Ogwr, and some other adjacent lands. Com- 
mencing at Rhyd-Alson-Cook on the west, its limits 
are, the Ogwr to St. Bride’s Bridge, Pwll-Cornell-Ddu, 
Pwll-Onlle, Pont-Rhyd-Sais, and Caer-Ystrad; the 
member to the west and north being Glyn-Rhondda ; 
thence by Rhyd-Pen-y-Bont, on the Ciwth brook, 
Hewl, and Rhyd-Tendris, to the Ewenny at St. John’s 
lands, where the boundary to the south is Ruthyn 
manor, to Pont-Gwilim ; and thence, by the old wall, 
to Rhyd-Alson-Cook. 

The commons pertaining to the manor are Cefn- 
Hirgoed, Bryn-y-Garn, Hirwaun, Mynydd-y-Garn, Bryn- 
Coy-Allt, Rhiw-Wastadwen, and Cefn-Tir-y-Coyty, over 
which all tenants and resiants have unlimited common 
of pasture, and liberty to cut wood and draw stones for 
their own use. 

The tenures are free or socage ; customary, held by 
the rod, and copy of court-roll ; by indenture, and at 
will. By the two latter are held the lord’s demesne- 
lands and mills. In some parts of the manor the free 
and copyhold lands are confounded together, the bound- 
ary being lost. 

Free lands descend to the eldest son; copyholds 
equally to all the sons, failing sons, to daughters, and 
so to the right heirs for ever. The claimant of a copy- 
hold is to lay 6d. on the record while the court is sit- 
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ting, and to pray for six copyholders to try the claim, 
The plaint is then entered, and the lord holds the con- 
tested land till the trial, which should take place in 
the third court, issue being joined in the second follow- 
ing the plaint. Infants, heirs of copyholds, are accounted 
in possession from birth. The next of kin, of the whole 
blood, to whom the inheritance does not descend, is 
guardian for the benefit of the infant till he reach 
years of discretion, when he may demand an account. 
A jointure, even though held by the rod, is for the 
widow's life only; though if surrendered to the hus- 
band, it would be absolute to him and their heirs. A 
surrender by the widow is void, and would determine 
her estate. A male heir seized of copyhold lands, may 
surrender or convey to whom he please, at the age of 
fourteen years, and a female heir at thirteen years. 

The steward has 4d., and no more, on each judgment 
of the court, and on every discontinuance or “ retraxit” 
or nonsuit on a title to lands. Suits for copyholds are 
to be tried at once, and no demurrer to be allowed by 
the steward. A copyholder being feoffee for his suit of 
court, ought to answer at once on a court day. Ifa 
tenant convey a part of his lands in fee, he pays no 
heriot, because he remains tenant. 

Copyholders are not liable to the lord for waste on 
their lands, and the lord has only rent and services. 
Copyhold lands do not escheat even for treason or 
felony, so long as there remain heirs in blood, being 
copyholders. Copyholds may be entailed ; and a widow 
without jointure has for life her thirds of all lands held 
by her husband at any time during coverture. The 
widower, even of an heiress, has no courtesy of England. 
Customary tenants may demise their lands for any term 
of years at pleasure. 

On the death within the manor of any free or cus- 
tomary tenant seized of any customary estate or inherit- 
ance within it, and possessed of any beast, the best is 
due to the lord as a heriot. If he hold both free and 
copyhold lands, a best beast is due upon each. Ifa 
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tenant of lands worth 20s. per annum die out of the 
manor, the lord has the best beast, if any there be ; and 
if worth 40s., then 40s. as a heriot ; if between 20s. and 
A0s., then 20s. as a heriot ; if above 10s. and under 20s., 
a heriot of 10s. Payment to be made on both free and 
copyhold lands. If no beast, the payment will be 5s. 

On the 30th April, 10th James I, was a chancery 
suit between Robert, Earl, and Barbara, Countess of 
Leicester, deceased, pls., and I. T. Griffith and others, 
defs., tenants, and it was decreed that where several 
persons are tenants, one heriot only is due for the free 
and one for the copyhold lands. No heriot is due upon 
the death of a man or woman having an estate in join- 
ture of free or copyhold lands. On the death of an 
heiress of lands in the manor, no heriot is due by her 
husband or during his life, nor on her death, should 
she die first. 

All tenants owe suit of court for their lands at the 
two half yearly courts, held fifteen days before or after 
May or Michaelmas, upon summons, and at the court 
baron, called St. Hilary’s Court, and which may be held 
by the lord, on summons, from month to month. 

At the court leet the majority of the tenants are to 
elect three tenants, of whom the steward is to select 
one as bailiff for the year. The tenants are to find 
security for him, and he has 20s. from the lord for his 
fees. The lord has 6d. as a fine on each surrender of 
customary land, the steward 12d., and the recorder 
12d. for the entry and parchment copy of such sur- 
render, under the hand and seal of the lord, or of the 
steward. Every copyholder is to be admitted to his 
fine for non-appearance at the courts, or else is to 
make surrender of his land to feoffees in trust, to answer 
for him. A non-resident tenant cannot be chosen 
bailiff. 

Two of the best tenants chosen by the bailiff are to 
assess or affere the amercements of the court upon oath, 
in the presence of the steward and the recorder. The 
bailiff may save from default three absent tenants at each 
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court. In land pleas between tenants issue is to be 
joined at the second court, and six sworn copyholders 
are to try the case at the third court. A withdrawal 
or nonsuit bars the demandant for his life. The 
amercements of suit are ld. at the first court, 2d. at 
the second, and, if the tenant does not essoign, at every 
court leet 3d. ; for entering the fine on a default, 1d. ; 
for the fine on a husband for one year’s non-appear- 
ance, 8d.; for a woman, 6d. Any tenant may essoign 
at the second court, in the steward’s absence, by laying 
1d. on his book. If a tenant be admitted to his fine, 
he sustains no amercement, if the fine be then entered. 
The recorder has no payment for entering actions of 
trespass between tenants. In actions for debt, the 
costs of court are said to be limited to 20d., but this 
is questioned. Copyholds may be sublet without the 
lord’s licence. A copyholder having lands in the hands 
of feoffees, to the use of himself and his heirs, may 
dispose of his lands to whom he will. 

The lord has all waifs, estrays, felons’ goods, treasure 
trove, and other profits within the manor. He has the 
fishing of Ogmore, from Rhyd-Alson-Cook to the north- 
east boundary, called the higher fishing, also the fowling. 
The lord has coal mines at Hirwaun and Bryn-Gethin, 
the former let at £7 for this year, the latter at £13: 4 
perannum. The lord has two water grist mills, Melyn- 
y-Groes and Melyn-Newydd, to which the copyholders 
owe suit, and where their corn is to be ground, with 
convenient speed and without deceit. 

The lord’s only demesne lands are Coed-y-Muswr. 
No lands are held in Mortmain. Chief rents are :— 
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The church of St. Bride’s on Ogwr, is within the 
manor. The lord has the advowson. 

The duties on tenants by indenture are from one to 
four capons. Some pay two capons and one day’s work, 
others two hens and the same. 

The member of Coyty is reputed to have been a 
place of importance under the Welsh, and certainly the 
earthworks of the castle present the appearance of a 
moated mound, though of no great height. It is said 
to have been held by Griffith ap Jestyn, who was dis- 
possessed in favour of Sir Pagan or Payn Turberville. 
The Turbervilles, without doubt, were the earliest Nor- 
man lords. A Sir Pagan Turberville is reputed to have 
secured his seat by marriage with Sarah, the daughter 
of Morgan ap Meyric ap Griffith ap Jestyn, the right- 
ful heiress of Coyty, and to have recognised the lord 
of Avan, the elder descendant of Jestyn, as his chief 
lord. The Turbervilles held Coyty till early in the 
fifteenth century, when Sir Richard, being childless, 
entailed his estate upon his four sisters and their issue 
male. They married Berkrolles, Stackpole, De la Bere, 
and Gamage. Berkrolles left a son, who died childless, 
and daughters, who married two Stradlings ; and Stack- 
pole and De la Bere left daughters only, the estate 
therefore finally vested in Sir William, grandson of 
William Gamage and Sarah Turberville, though not until 
after a Jong lawsuit and compromise with St. John of 
Bletsoe, and Basset of Beaupré, two of the heirs general. 

A roll in the Public Record Office, 13 Henry IV 
(1411),contains the partition of Coyty Castle and manor, 
and the-manors of Newcastle, Newland, and Llanharry, 
between Joan, widow of Richard Vernon, Edward Strad- 
ling, John Stradling, William Gamage, and Thomas de 
la Bere. At that time, therefore, Berkerolles, his wife, 
and their son, who died Nov. 1411, were dead; and 
their daughters, Wenllian and Sarah, who married 
Edward Stradling, et. 22, in 1411; and John Stradling, 
eet. 60, in 1411. Stackpole and his wife were also dead; 
but their daughter Joan, et. 40, in 1411, was alive, 
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though she had lost her husband, Sir Richard Vernon. 
Agnes de la Bere also was dead, as were her husband 
and son; but they were represented by the grandson, 
Thomas de la Bere, et. 9 in 1411. On his death, his 
representatives were Elizabeth and Susan de la Bere, 
wives of Sir John St. John and Sir Eli Basset. William 
Gamage was alive. 

In the Gamages Coyty remained for seven descents, 
when Barbara, their heiress, married Robert Sydney, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester. They were married 23rd 
September 1584, at St. Donat’s Castle, in the presence 
of Sir Edward Stradling, Henry, Earl of Pembroke, and 
others. Coyty remained in the Sydneys till the death 
of Joscelyn, the seventh and last earl. The line closed 
in four brothers: Philip, fifth earl; John, sixth earl ; 
Thomas, who died before his brother; and Joscelyn. 
Earl John married at Llansamlet in 1716 Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thomas, who was there buried in 1747. Thomas 
left two daughters, coheirs, of whom Mrs. Perry was 
ancestress of the Sherards, and of the Shelley Sydneys, 
now of Penshurst, and the legitimate heirs. Joscel 
left a natural daughter, Anne Sydney (Mrs. Streatfield), 
who claimed as devisee of Earl Joscelyn. The result 
was a compromise under a private Act of Parliament, 
and the sale of the Welsh property. 

Coyty is variously described as a member, a castle 
manor, and lordship, and a serjeantry. Practically it 
seems to have been held “per Baroniam”. In 1262 
Gilbert Turberville held the honour of Coytif, with its 
appurtenances, by serjeantry. The right of hunting, 
“venatus’, was worth £60. 

1x. Trr-y-[ar11 or the earl’s lands, was no doubt so 
called from the earlier earls of Gloucester, whose demesne 
land it seems to have been. It is a compact member, 
of moderate area, neither extending into nor including 
parts of any other lordship. 24 Edward I it appears 
as “ Tirarthle extent”, 23 Edward III as “ Tyrizarth 
patria”, 33 Edward III as “Traharleh castrum et 
manerium extenta”, but no castle is now known. 
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Tir-y-Iarll includes the parishes of Llangonydd and 
Bettws. It has always been vested in the lords of 
Glamorgan. The earliest known survey was held 8th 
September 1650, under Philip, Earl of Pembroke, by 
Sir James Palmer, Knight, William Herbert of Swan- 
sea, William Herbert of Cogan, Esquires, and other 
commissioners. The boundaries are the parish of Llan- 
geinor, in the manor of Ogmore, to the east; to the 
south, the manors of Newcastle, Cwrt Colman, and 
Tythegston ; to the north, the parishes of Michaelston 
super Avan and Glyn-Corrwg, in the lordship of Avan 
Wallia ; and to the west, the lordships of Havod-y- 
Porth and Margam. 

The lands are freehold, leasehold, and by patent, mean- 
ing presumably by grant. There are two courts leet 
annually on the days of St. Philip and St. Jacob, and 
St. Michael. At one of these the grand jury choose three 
sufficient free tenants, from whom the lord selects one 
for bedell or bailiff, who is steward. A court baron may 
be held monthly if required. A tenant dying in the 
member is subject to a heriot of the second best beast. 
The lord has 5s.on every alienation,and 5s. 8d. from every 
stranger purchasing. The tenants and resiants have com- 
mon of pasture in the lord’s forest, or Fforest vawr, of 
about 500 acres. There is no suit of mill. Sir T. Mansel 
has the advowson of Llangonydd. There is coal under 
Fforest or Bronbil, the lord’s land. The tenants usually 
are mustered with their arms beiore Sir T. Mansel, as 
a lieutenant of the hundred. Tenants are told off to 
watch two beacons at Mynydd-y-Caer and Y-Voy]l- 
vawr, in the parish and manor of Margam. Mizes are 
due from tenants and inhabitants, being £36, payable in 
equal instalments in five years, beginning at the first 
St. Barnabas day, after entry. 

In 1650 a ruined wall was reputed to have been a 
castle, and Fforest vawr was also called Fforest-y- 
Castell-Mynydd-y-Gaer, which name, however, is more 
likely to be derived from a camp than from a castle. 
At times the member seems to have been turbulent, 
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for in the accounts of B. de Badlesmere, 11 Edward II, 
he gave credit for 200 mares, received from the men 
of Neath, and 50 from those of Tirialth, on account of 
fines imposed upon them of 400 and of 200 mares, for 
having risen against the king. 

Tir-y-Iarll was sold by Thomas Viscount Windsor, then 
of Cardiff, with other western lordships, to Sir Herbert 
Mackworth of Gnoll, who sold it to H. Grant. It is 
now vested in the devisees of the late H. J. Grant, his 
son, who died in 1861. 

x. Avan Watiia.—The only known survey of this 
member is one of 1659, under the Earl of Pembroke, 
lord, and Henry Rumsey, commissioner ; and, though 
headed “ Manor Avan Wallia”, it really relates to the 
“Burgus de Avan”, though from the boundaries given it 
would seem that the borough covered the whole mem- 
ber. This certainly was not always so. Avan Wallia 
and Avan Burgus were two. The castle was probably in 
the latter. No doubt the extension of the Burgus was 
due to the liberality of the lords of Avan, which their 
charters shew to have been very great. The particulars 
are as follow : “Commencing from a place called Rhyd- 
y-Bannel, along the middle of the stream of Avan river, 
as it formerly ran, the boundary comes to a place called 
Twall-y-Sayson and Twaithen-Kynddy, and from thence 
as it runneth, to the dry land at Peny-pill-mawr, from 
thence to Nythloch (?), and from thence to low water 
mark, until it comes to the river of Neath ; and along 
the midst of the said river, until it comes to the water 
that falleth from Gwern-y-pistil ; and along that water 
under the cliffs, until it meets the lands of Robert 
Thomas, gent., called Tyr-pen-y-tyth, and the most 
part of another tenement, called Y-nyadd, until it 
meets with the land of Serjeant Seys, in the hands of 
Evan Gronow; and along the north side of the said 
lands of Serjeant Seys, until it comes to the edge of the 
marsh forwards (?); and from thence directly to Pen-y- 
Wern, and along the north side of Pen-y-Wern to 
Gwaun-y-ddu ; and along the north of Gwaun-y-ddu, 
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until it comes to the lands of Richard Lougher, Esq., 
and from thence to Craig-Treskyrth, and so along the 
lower side of Craig-Treskyrth, to the lands that Thomas 
Price holdeth ; and further under the hill, by the arable 
land of Bussie Mansel, Esq., in the hands of David 
Theophilus, and so about the Pill-ddy to the demesne 
land called Dynas; and so under the said lord’s de- 
mesne unto Carn-wendreth, and from thence along the 
said lord’s demesne to Man-ai-hydodd, till it comes to 
the lands of the said Bussie, in the hands of the said 
David Theophilus, and so about Craig-y-Paul-dy to the 
highway that leads to Michaelston, and from thence to 
the end of Vorysythe, and so to the river of Avan ; but 
that part of the lands of Velindre, in the hands of W. 
- Lewis, and certain lands of G. Williams, gent., and 
certain lands of J. David John, lying in Clawdd-coch, 
and certain lands called Cloddi-madock and Clodd- 
Hopkin, and are part of the lordship of Avon Wallia, 
within the bounds aforesaid.” 

There is a court kept within the said borough once 
a month before the portreeve of the said borough, when 
personal cause or causes may be determined ; and they 
say that the royalties of hawking, hunting, and sea fish- 
ing within this borough are royalties belonging to the 
lord of this borough. That all sorts of court fines and 
perquisites of courts belong to the lord of the said 
manor, as also all waifs, estrays, felons’ goods, and 
treasure are due when they happen. They say that time 
out of mind burgesses and freeholders of Avan Wallia 
were used to have common and pasture upon certain 
lands called Craig-y-tew-coed. The said burgesses of 
Avan hold and enjoy by entered deeds, time out of 
mind, certain lands and commons called Tyr-Escyrch, 
Craig-y-felin, Craig-Llan, Craig-y-Pant-ddy, and Craig- 
y-Kellin, and the pasturage of certain lands called Avan 
Marsh, and another commonly called Cwm-Caia doth 
ever belong to them. 

After decease of every mesne lord of Avan Burgus 
there is the sum of 13s. 4d., accustomed due and money 
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payable to the next succeeding chief lord of this borough 
by heirs of the said deceased. 

No fairs or markets kept. The lord hath no church 
within this borough. 

About Michaelmas yearly the major part of the said 
burgesses, time out of mind, who are called electors for 
portreeveship, out of which three the constable of the 
lordship sweareth one to be portreeve, who exerciseth 
the jurisdiction mentioned. [Copy of a survey, penes 
T. Powell. | 

The serjeantry of Avan, as it is called in the inquisi- 
tions, is first mentioned as in the hands of a Welsh 
lord, who was no doubt a son or grandson of Jestyn. 
When he was established here or by whom is unknown. 
Probably Fitzhamon or Earl Robert found it convenient 
to include a leading Welshman in the English circle. 
The lords of Avan were benefactors to Margam, and 
though from time to time showing strong Welsh 
sympathies, as when in 1230-1 Morgan Gam, with 
Llewelyn, destroyed the castle, town, and inhabitants 
of Neath, they gradually adopted English customs, used 
armour and armorial bearings, and bore the surname of 
Avan. They were very considerable persons, acquired 
by heirship the lordship of Cilvae and the manor of 
Sully, and ended in an heiress, who seems to have 
married Blount, an Englishman, who sold or ceded her 
lands to the chief lord. The pedigree is about the only 
Welsh descent provable by records in the county, and 
Leyson’s charter affords the earliest instance of the use 
of armorial bearings by a Welshman in Glamorgan. 

Avan descended with the chief lordship, and was 
granted early in the reign of Edward VI by the Crown 
with Tir-y-Jarll to Sir Wm. Herbert, as the lordship, 
borough, and castle of Avan, and was sold by his 
descendant, Thomas, Lord Windsor, to Sir H. Mack- 
worth, and by his heirs to Mr. Grant of Gnoll. The 
advowson of the three churches of Aberafan, Baglan, 
and Michaelston, otherwise Ynis-Afan, with the manor, 
was in Bussy Mansel, afterwards fourth Lord Mansel, 
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whose second wife was Lady Barbara Blackett, daughter 
of William Villiers, Earl of Jersey. They had one child, 
Barbara Mansel, heiress of .Briton Ferry, who married 
George, second Lord Vernon, and had Louisa Vernon, 
who died single in 1786, from whom, probably by settle- 
ment or will, the manor came to the Earl of Jersey, who 
still holds it. The castle stood near the church, on the 
right or west bank of the river. All traces of it are 
gone, but the “castle field” remains. The manor of 
Avan was among those granted by Edward le Despenser 
to John d’Audley and others, for entering upon which 
without the king’s licence they were fined £20, 50 
Edward III. 

There is extant a curious presentment before “a com- 
mission of sewers” on Avan, taken 1626, to determine 
how a rate was to be adjusted for the repair of the sea 
wall along the shore of Avan marsh, lately much injured 
by “a great and dreadful inundation of the sea”. The 
result was a rate of four shillings an acre upon sixty- 
three acres, which were subject to the overflow, eleven- 
pence to be levied at once, and the balance from time 
to time as required. This was exclusive of certain 
works in timber to be erected by the chief lord in right 
of his demesne lands. 

Michaelston super Avan or Ynis Afan is a parish 
within Avan Wallia. It contains the manor of Cornel- 
lau, held in socage under Kenfig Castle. It was held 
by the Lovells, Cradocks, and Herberts. 

x1. The member of Neatu Citra was so named by 
the Normans from their own, the safer side of the Nedd 
river. It lies along the east bank of the stream, which 
gave its name, from the sea upwards, about six miles, 
as high as Nant Twrch. Its breadth at its best, from 
Neath town to Aber-nant-Meiliad, where Avan Wallia 
is on its east, is rather above two miles. It includes 
the parishes of Llantwit-juxta-Neath and Briton, and 
the mesne manor of Briton, and, horseshoe-like in plan, 
it sweeps round the borough of Neath, Neath Burgus, 
which rests upon the river. The boundary is as fol- 
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lows : “‘It extends from a place where the brook called 
Illtyd’s Brook falieth into the river Neath, and along 
the river Neath to Aberdylais, bordering upon the lord- 
ship of Cadoxton, and along the said river, dividing the 
lordship of Neath-ultra and this lordship, into a place 
called Abertwrch, being the north part of this lordship, 
and along the river Twrch, which divideth the lordship 
of Avan Wallia and this lordship, to a place called 
Blaen Twrch, being the eastern part of this lordship, 
and from Blaen Twrch to a brook called Gwenffrwd, 
and along Gwenffrwd to a brook called Avan Vachan, 
and along Avan Vachan to Abernant Maylan or Melyn, 
to Bryn Hw, bordering still upon the lordship of Avan 
Wallia, and from Bryn Hw to a brook called Cryddan, 
being the southernmost part of this lordship ; from 
thence passing by a stone called Llechwen-ddiddoes, 
leaving the lordship of Avan Wallia on the south, to a 
place called Y-gaer-vawr, and thence to a place called 
Tri-maen, and so dividing the parishes of Baglan and 
Briton Ferry, to a well called Ffynnon-newydd, alias 
Ffynnon-rhyd-wern, and so on to the said river, south- 
west, to a place called Y Garreg-ddu-fach, where the 
river Crymlyn did in old times fall into the sea, and 
then, turning northward, dividing the lordship of Cilvay 
and this lordship, along the sands where the river of 
Crymlyn did of old run, to a pool in the same river ; 
and along the said river to Ffynnon Vared, and then, 
turning eastward, dividing the lordship of Cadoxton 
and this lordship, unto Wheat Marsh, and to the river 
Neath ; and along the said river to Sarl’s ditch, and so 
dividing the borough and lordship of Neath and this 
lordship, and thence to a place called the Common 
Ditch, leaving certain lands called Court Hendre Har- 
ford, being part of the lordship of Cadoxton, on the 
south and west parts, directly to a place called Bronilad, 
or Bron-y-llad, thence to a place called Bwlch-y-ffyn, 
and thence to a place called Cefn Randolph, being the 
furthest part eastward of this lordship. Thence to a 
place called Pwll-Jack-y-Twn, then to a place called Sarn 
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Halog ; from thence to certain lands called Penrwtlin- 
isha, from thence along a ditch called the Common 
Ditch, to Cryddan Brook, passing into the river of 
Neath, and along the said brook to West Moor, leaving 
part of the common belonging to the town of Neath ; 
and from West Moor to a place called Horse Stone, 
and thence to Bryn Adam, from Bryn Adam to Selwi 
Vachan, from Selwi Vachan to Cefn Saison, thence to 
Pantymarch, thence to a brook called Little Brook, 
where it falleth to the river of Neath. 

It is not mentioned in the old surveys when the 
courts ought to be held; they are, however, usually 
held in the Guildhall of Neath the first Saturday after 
Michaelmas Day, and the first Saturday after May Day, 
being the feast of St. Philip and St. James. 

The earliest survey of Neath is in 1262 by a Welsh 
jury. The rents from burgesses and cotters were 112s. ; 
exterior free tenements, 16s.; Welsh rents, 32s. 114d. ; 
mill, 40s.; inferior land, the Lord’s, 13s. 10d.; thirteen 
acres of meadow, 6s. 6d.; “de prisis conversis,” 5s.; toll, 
12d. ; pool and fishery, 6s. 8d. ; fines, etc., of court, 20s. 
—total, £11 14s.114d. The lord hath the advowson of 
Neath Church. In time of peace the mill was worth 
nine marcs. One hundred and fifty houses had been 
burned and destroyed in the war. 

In the seventeenth century a court baron was held 
monthly, having jurisdiction to the amount of £1 
19s.11d. The tenants might essoign in any court save 
the two courts leet, held on the first Saturday after 
Michaelmas, and the first after St. Philip and St. James. 
The fines levied went to the lord, who had royalties of 
waifs and strays, deodands, felons’ goods, treasure trove, 
and right of fowling and of fishing within the manor in 
the Nedd. Also he had 5s. on the descent or aliena- 
tion of lands, but in 1667 no forfeitures or escheats had 
accrued to the lord for forty years. The lord’s commons 
were Cefn Morfydd, Mynydd-Mawr, and Ffoswen. The 
only forest was Coed Iarll, on the sea coast, then in 
decay. There was no suit of mill, 
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Briton and part of Neath manor were held under 
Neath Citra, doing suit to its court, and Cefn Saeson, 
Cwrt Sarth, Hendre-havod, and Hunting Hill were 
held in capite as parcels of the abbey lands, on which 
fee farm rents were paid to the lord by Philip Hoby 
and B. Mansel. In 1667 the principal tenants were 
Bussy Mansel, Herbert Evans, Richard Seys, Walter 
Evans, and Edward Morgan. There were also custom- 
ary tenants, and those by indenture and at will. In 
1667 Neath Citra and Briton were regarded as one 
lordship, vested in the over-lord. The manor of Briton 
was sold by Thomas, Viscount Windsor. 

Neath Burgus, though a borough and district manor, 
had some sort of dependence upon the member. The 
whole tract was granted to Richard de Granville, who 
founded the abbey about 1129 in his own name and 
that of his wife Constantia, and on his retirement to 
Bideford is said to have made over his whole holding to 
the monks, together with his castle and castelry. This 
is corroborated by the fine roll of John, 1207, which 
shows that the monks gave one hundred mares and a 
palfrey to John, then Lord of Glamorgan, for what 
must be regarded as a confirmation. “ Monachi de 
Neth dant centum marcas et 1 palfredum pro habenda 
castellarium quod fuit Ricardi Granavill cum omnibus 
pertinenciis suis, et pro habenda tota terra qua idem 
Ricardus habuit inter Thawy et Neth, salvis tenementis 
burgensium domini Regis, ita quod predicti monachi 
eos sine judicio amovere non possint, Sz tantum homa- 
gium et redditum illorum habeant, et dominus Rex 
habeat servicium quod ei debent. Termini ad scacca- 
rium Sancti Michaelis anno regni domini Regis IX°. L 
marcas et palfridum, et ad scaccarium Pasche proximo 
sequens L marcas.” [ Rot. Fin. i, 389. | 

The castelry, however, did not carry the castle, for 
the account of Maurice de Berkeley, 31 Henry II, charges 
for Wm. de Cogan, custody of the Castle of Neath for 
half a year, £10. This is the earliest mention of the 
castle. Also £8 19s. 03d. is paid for the hire of six 

92 
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ships, to take arms and stores to it, and £1 for a great 
cord and large timber for it; and further on comes a 
receipt for five marcs from Cogan, “‘de remanente de 
warnisio (garniture, military fittings) castri’. And a 
corrody or annuity is allowed for certain servants there. 
Great exertions were evidently being made by the king 
during his occupation of the lordship to put its frontier 
castles in repair, and £21 livery (maintenance) is allowed 
for one hundred servants under William Le Sor and 
Walter Lageles, and they and Walter Luvel and others 
are charged with the care of three hundred of these 
servientes, who were to guard the castles of Neath, 
Newcastle, Cardiff, and Newburgh (Newport), at a cost 
for the year of about £146. 

Sir Richard Granville’s donation included all his lands 
between Clydach, Pwllignan, Neath,and Tawe,the chapel 
of St. Giles, Clydach Mull, a fee in Monknash, Penderyn 
Mill, and lands between Cludack and Constance Cross. 
He possessed a house called “De Vilerys”. This new 
acquisition, however, proved troublesome, and before 
long the monks exchanged the lordship and castelry 
with the chief lord for a rent charge upon Talavan, 
Llanblethian, and Ruthyn. The member descended sub- 
sequently with Cardiff, and was granted to Jasper Duke 
of Bedford, after whose death they were demised, 6th 
Sept. 1646, for twenty-one years to Sir William Herbert, 
one of the servants of the King’s Privy Chamber. The 
lordships of Neath Ultra and Neath Citra, the manor, 
mill, and borough of Neath, with the profits of court, etc., 
held under this lease, were afterwards converted into a 
freehold. From the Herberts the over-lordship descended 
to the Irish Windsors, and sold by Lord Windsor to Sir 
H. Mackworth, and by his heirs to Mr.Grant. The sub- 
manor of Briton was in 1688 vested in Bussy Mansel, 
who dwelt at the manor house there. The inquisition, 24 
Edward I, mentions Neath manor and castle; 8 Edward 
II, advowson of the Cistertian abbey, castle, town, and 
manor; and advowson of church : that of 9 Edward II, 
‘Villa de Neath cum Castro, Manerium de Neath, Kilthe- 
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bebilth, and Brittone;” 23 Edward ITI, castle and town; 
33 Edward III, manor, with the hamlets of Killibebil 
and Bruton; 49 Edward III, manor and castle, abbey and 
church ; 18 Henry IV, castle, town, manor, patria, and 
forest, and Killibebil and Briton hamlets. The burgesses 
had confirmation charters from the Crown,17 Edward II, 
16 Edward III, and 18 Richard II. [Cal. Rot. Pat. 143, 
199, 299.] The abbey does not appear as claiming a 
distinct jurisdiction. At the dissolution it was granted 
to and purchased by Williams, Cromwell’s nephew, and 
from him it passed to Sir John Herbert of Cookham. 
Herbert’s daughter and heir married Sir Wm. Doding- 
ton of Bremer, from whom it descended to the Doding- 
tons, Hobys of Bisham, and Lady Brook. 

Neath was beleaguered by the Welsh in 1185 in form, 
and relieved by the English, who burned the wooden 
machines. The castle was burned by Llewelyn in 1230. 
In 25 Edward I it was in charge of Walter de Hakluyt, 
who paid for it to Wm. of Caversham, treasurer of 
Cardiff, £52, Richard Talbot paying at that time £60 
for Cardiff. On the death of Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester; 
the king’s officer, 8 Edward II, took charge of Neath 
Castle. [Abb. Rot. Orig. i, 100,209 ; ii, 34.] The plan 
of the Castle may still be traced, and has been made 
the subject of a woodcut by Mr. G. G. Francis. The 
gate-house, a handsome building of Decorated date, is 
standing. It opened just outside the town wall. 

xii, Neato Utrtra was the member most exposed to 
the attacks of the Welsh. It lay west of the Nedd, 
and was bounded by the lordship of Cilvae. It con- 
tained the parishes and manors of Cilybebill and Cadox- 
ton, and the reputed manor of Resolven, about which, 
however, there is some doubt. Resolven is on the left 
or eastern bank of the Nedd, contiguous to, if not in- 
cluded in Glyn Corrwg. It seems to have been part of 
the Briton Ferry estate, and was sold by Lord Jersey to 
Mr. Edwards Vaughan of Rheola. The original name 
is said to have been Solven, and Rhys Solven to have 
been adopted when it came into the possession of Rhys 
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ap Jestyn. The member was granted to de Granville, 
and descended with Neath Citra. 

Cadoxton manor appears to have belonged to Neath 
Abbey. It was granted at the dissolution to Sir Richard 
Williams, the Cromwell ancestor, who sold it to Sir 
John Herbert of Cookham with Neath Abbey, with 
which it has descended. 

Cilybebill was a manor appendant to Neath Ultra and 
a parish. It is often called a hamlet in the Inquisi- 
tions. About 1719 Wm. Herbert was of Cilybebill, as 
was Richard H. in 1750, Katherine, his daughter, was 
his heiress. It is said to have belonged to Neath Abbey, 
and to have been exchanged for other lands called Rhys- 
lege, with Owen ap Rhys ap Jestyn. It has descended 
to Mr. Herbert Lloyd. G. T. C. 





YNYS LYRAD, ANGLESEY. 


HotyueaD Island is remarkable for the number of clus- 
ters of habitations of the early natives, called cyttiaw’r 
Gwyddelod, still existing. I have in previous notices 
described all those in the Island ; but there is one on 
the mainland of Anglesey, in Llanynghenedle parish, 
that deserves a separate notice, as it appears to have 
been a link to, or output rather, of those in Holyhead 
around the mountain. In the year 1874, Colonel 
Augustus Fox being with me, we excavated several of 
the huts at Ynys Lyrad, which had frequently attracted 
the notice of archeologists, as they are marked in the 
Ordnance Map of Anglesey. 

Anyone looking at the Map will find that there is a 
narrow channel of the .sea which divides Holyhead 
Island from Anglesey. About midway between the 
Stanley Embankment, on which Telford’s Road and the 
Railway cross the sea, and the Four Miles’ Bridge, 
there is a peninsula, or at times an island, called Ynys 
Lyrad, projecting into the sea. On this the circular 
huts are marked. Having received Sir Richard Bulke- 
ley’s permission to examine them, he being the owner 
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of the land, we sent labourers to excavate the most 
prominent of the hut-circles, and found that the arrange- 
ment and size of the huts were exactly similar to those 
at Tymawr, described in the December number, 1869, 
vol. xxvi, of the Archeological Journal. The fireplaces, 
the stone basin sunk in the ground of the hut floors, 
the large pounding stones, whorls, and sharpening 
stones, with a hole in the corner for suspension, similar 
to those found in the Swiss lake-dwellings, need no 
further description from me. 

This Island was apparently fortified on the land 
side, being protected by a deep water-channel on the 
south and west. Before the two embankments were 
made it was the only place for crossing the water 
between Anglesey and Holyhead. The Roman road 
is supposed to have been traced from Segontium (Caer- 
narvon), across the Menai at Moel Don, then by 
Caerleb and Caer Helen, where there was a Roman 
camp, from this spot to Ynys Lyrad ; and again on the 
Holyhead side of the channel, by Trearddur to Holy- 
head, the Rev. W. Wynn Williams has traced the road 
in many places. A small conical island or rock juts out 
of the sea at a smal] distance on the west. It has a 
cairn of loose stones on the top, and is called Ynys 
Widdog. It is visible from a similar work above Capel 
Llochwyd, on Holyhead Mountain, near the Tymawr 
Huts, and also from a height at Trewilmod, where 
there is a small circular enclosure made by flat stones 
fixed upright in the ground. Probably these were 
beacons, for signal-fires to give the first intimation of 
approaching danger either from the sea or from land, 
should the enemy threaten to attack the colony at Ynys 
Lyrad or Tymawr. 

I have furnished a good plan of the Island and its 
cyttvau at Ynys Lyrad, which will complete the account 
of ancient habitations in this part. 

W. O. STANLEY. 


Penrhos; March 5th, 1878. 


[This interesting peninsula was visited by the Association in 1870, 
under the guidance of J. Lloyd Griffiths, Esq., M.A.—Epiror.] 














LEADEN COFFIN, RHYDDGAER. 


In Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. i, 3rd Series, p. 214, I 
drew attention to the camp at Rhyddgaer, in the parish 
of Llangeinwen, Anglesey ; and again in vol. ii, p. 326, 
and vol. iv, p. 218, there are lists of coins which, toge- 
ther with two glass beads and numerous fragments of 
Samian and other pottery, were brought to light in 
digging the foundation of a wall around the stackyard. 
-Then in vol. vii, p. 37, I gave a plan of the works, with 
a drawing of a quern found there. 

I often thought it strange that Rowlands, usually so 
particular in noting everything belonging to his own 
district of Anglesey, should have omitted to mention 
this camp in Mona Antiqua. I find, however, in his 
more valuable work, the Antiquitates Parochiales, under 
the heading, ‘‘ Llangeinwen and Llangaffo”, the follow- 
ing notice : ‘“‘In the upper part of the township” (Cel- 
leiniog), ‘which looks to the south, formerly, the 
Romans, or at any rate the Britons against the Romans, 
made a camp; and a fortification is there still to be 
seen, formed with a square area, near which the Rhydd- 
gaer’ mansion is erected. Whether so called from the 
colour of the soil, which is reddish, or from a small free 
town once situated there, which have the same signifi- 
cance in our language, I do not decide. It is not, how- 
ever, difficult to believe that the Roman generals, who 
kept a watch upon the sea, erected certain fortifications 
in this place, at the mouth of the Meene, as they did 
their Segontium on the other bank, right over against 
the sea.” (Arch. Camb., No. iii, July 1846, Supple- 
ment, p. 316.) 

Towards the end of January in the present year I 
received a letter from W. H. Owen, Esq., of Plas-yn- 
Penrhyn, informing me that on the same land (now the 
property of his brother, Thomas Owen, Esq.) there had 


1 Rhudd, red ; rhydd, free ; caer, a fortress. 
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been found portions of what was supposed to be a 
leaden coffin, and requesting that I would go over, at 
my earliest convenience, to inspect it; which I did soon 
afterwards in his company, when the following account 
of the discovery was given me. Some stones near the 
hedge of a field now under cultivation, but which had 
formerly been part of the waste land called Cwningar 
(or Rabbit Warren), distant about five hundred yards 
from the camp, were so much in the way of the plough 
that it was determined to clear them off. In the course 
of their operations the workmen employed came upon 
three pieces of lead surrounded by stones, some of 
which were boulder-like, and of considerable size, but 
placed without any apparent order; while others, of 
of slab-like form, had evidently been brought from an 
adjacent limestone quarry on the beach, below high 
water mark, and would serve well as ends or sides of a 
cistfaen. One thing seemed tolerably certain, viz., that 
both stones and lead had been previously disturbed. 
Unfortunately Mr. Owen was not present at the time, 
otherwise he would have noted anything particular in 
the arrangement. However, the find was at once re- 
ported to him, and he immediately took steps to secure 
the fragments, now carefully preserved by him at 
Rhyddgaer. They consist of what were evidently one 
end and parts of the sides of acoffin. It is curious that 
no trace should have been found of the bottom, the lid, 
or the other end. These sides are much battered and 
indented through having been struck by the plough- 
share, and a piece has been torn off from one end of 
each of them. The annexed drawings may, perhaps, 
give a better idea than can be formed from any descrip- 
tion. Each side is 3 feet 3 inches long by 11 inches 
broad. Average thickness of the lead, half an inch. 
There are mouldings or borders three-quarters of an 
inch deep; and at the ends that remain entire, there 
are small holes, apparently used for fastening with nails 
or rivets. The remaining end of the coffin is 2 feet 
2 inches long, and 11 inches where broadest. Near what 
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was its upper edge there is a protuberance which may 
have served as a support for the lid. The letters, 
24 ins. long, and half an inch wide, are in relief. Those 
on one of the sides were all remarkably plain, while on 
the other a single letter was obliterated, and two were 
rather indistinct ; but what appeared strange was, that 
so many should be reversed, and it seemed impossible 
to make sense of stroLvMac. It was, however, certain 
that the same letters, with additions, were to be seen 
on both sides. Having made careful drawings and 
measurements, I puzzled over the inscription for many 
days, but all to no purpose. 

Soon after this, while staying at Vronheulog in Meri- 
onethshire, I showed my drawings to O. Richards, Esq., 
M.D., and together we tried hard to make out a mean- 
ing. At length he said, ‘How would it be if read 
thus ?” 2.¢., backwards ; and that certainly gave an in- 
telligible name. Then all at once the truth dawned 
upon us, that there was a defect in the casting ; and 
although the engraver had carved the letters right 
enough on the mould, he forgot that in the impres- 
sion they would come out reversed; which also soon 
became evident when the drawing was held up to the 
light, with the plain side of the paper next the eye. 
In this way intelligible readings were obtained,—- 
C—O CAMVLORIS on the one fragment, and CAMVLORIS HOI 
on the other; each one fortunately supplying what was 
wanting to complete the inscription, and also giving 
the entire length of the coffin, which will have been 
about 4 feet : hence we must suppose the body to have 
been laid sideways, with the knees somewhat con- 
tracted. There seem also to be indications that quick- 
lime was used to fill up. It appears to me uncertain 
whether the horizontal stroke between the o’s is in- 
tended for a letter, or merely a mark of separation, and 
therefore it is doubtful how the first part should be 
read. One c may stand for centurionis, and the other 
for Cait or some other prenomen ; and the rest of the 
inscription will be CaMVLORIS H(IC) 0(ssA) 1(NCLVDVN- 
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TVR) or 1(ACENT),—here are enclosed, or lie, the bones 
of Caius Camulor, centurion. 

That the officer here commemorated was an import- 
ant personage is testified by so expensive a burial, and 
the name would seem to point to a British origin. It 
is not improbable that he may have served under Carau- 
sius (many of whose coins—one among them of great 
rarity—have been dug up here), who, from his com- 
mand of the fleet, would be able to keep up communi- 
cations with this and many other places on the Welsh 
seaboard. For example, there is in the parish of Stack- 
pole Elidyr, or Cheriton, in Pembrokeshire, a strong- 
hold so similarly situated that one may easily imagine 
the account of it to have been written as a description 
of Rhyddgaer : ‘On a tongue of land commanding a 
branch of the Stackpool estuary there is a strong en- 
campment, near which, in several places, have been 
found human bones, a brazen spear-head, and an ancient 
sword.” (Lewis, Top. Dic.,s.v.) Note here the brazen 
spear-heads, and piece of a sword also, found near 
Rhyddgaer. What makes the coincidence more remark- 
able is the fact that in the church there, a flat stone, 
now forming “the original stone altar in a chapel or 
chantry”, and having on it the same name, “is pre- 
served, and the upper surface of the slab presents the 
inscription, of which an engraving is annexed” in the 
seventh volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 3rd 
Series, p. 138. 

According to that engraving, and Mr. Longueville 
Jones’ reading of the inscription, there seems to be one 
letter more than appears in the name on the Rhydd- 
gaer coffin. He suggests that “the missing letters in 
the first line may have been Lt or cL”. Of these conjec- 
tures, the former is the more likely ; and if followed, 
we may suppose the name was in this instance spelt 
with two L’s. At the same time I cannot help thinking 
a closer examination of the stone might possibly show 
that the downstroke connecting the m and what would 
be, on my theory, the erased v, may not in reality exist 
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in the original ; for he adds, “ but there is some degree 
of uncertainty about them”,—the letters, which wee. 
wise would be identical with those at Rhyddgaer. 
This inscription I should read CAMVLORIS-FILI FANHVC- 
the grave of, or simply, Fanhuc son of Camulor ; for 
we could not well say, the grave of Camulor son of 
Fanhuc, seeing that the former worthy had his last 
resting-place in Anglesey. If the stroke after the s be 
intended for an 1, it must be supposed to be super- 
fluous, or else a mistake of the carver’s, the word being 
already in the genitive ; but Iam more inclined to con- 
sider these as terminal marks,—stops, in fact. It will 
be noted that they exactly resemble the stroke between 
the two c’s in the Rhyddgaer inscription ; also that 
the fourth letter in the last word is more like than n; 
and that altogether there is such similarity in the cha- 
racters as would point to a uniform date. 

On examining the place where the leaden fragments 
were found, it was seen that the surrounding earth had 
that dark and greasy appearance indicative of the pre- 
sence of decayed animal matter. Mixed up with it were 
also pieces of tile and pottery, together with ashes and 
calcined bones ; from which it may be inferred that 
cremation had been used in the case of other interments. 

A red clay vase, the neck of which is still preserved, 
was found many years ago, beneath a small cairn, at a 
distance of about twenty yards from the spot where 
the coffin was piensa 4 ; and I had all along consi- 
dered that the cemetery was situated at this point, 
where the ground, after falling considerably for some 
distance, rises again somewhat towards the shore, being 
quite under the eyes of the occupants of the camp. 

The house at Rhyddgaer is now being taken down ; 
and as it is very old, there may be inscribed stones 
worked up in the masonry. Other articles may be met 
with when the foundations of the new house are cut. 
Mr. Owen has kindly promised to give me the earliest 
information as to any such discovery. 


W. Wynn WILLIAMS. 
Bodewryd ; April 1878. 
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“20 April 1581. Exemplification (under the signature and 
seal of William Flower, Esquire, alias Norroy King of Arms, 
and principal herald of the east, west, and north parts of Eng- 
land, from the river Trent northward) to Robert Dauid, Esq., of 
North Wales, of his ancient arms, together with a grant to the 
same Robert Dauid of a crest, to be borne with the same arms. 

“18 April 1583. Articles of an agreement made at Hawarden, 
co. Flint, between ‘ Roberte Davyes, serjaunte-at-arms, and his 
nephew, Roberte Davyes, gent.,’ of the one part, and John 
Wynne of Tours, gent., and John Wynne, his son and heir, of 
the other part, at the mediation of Robert Brereton, George 
Ravenscrofte, Edward Morgan, Peres Gruffith, and Thomas 
Evans, Esquiers, for the final settlement of a controversy respect- 
ing right and title to seats and burial places in the church of 
Mould, co. Flint. 

“14 April 1585. Last Will and Testament of Robert Davies 
of Mould, co. Flint (proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, 3 March 1586), who bequeaths to his nephew, Robert 
Davies, ‘all such benches, seates, knillinge places, and burialles 
whatsoever, whiche I have, or in any wise ought to have in the 
said parishe churche of Mould.’ 

“6 July, 40 Elizabeth. Copy of a lease for two thousand 
years, granted by William, Earl of Derby, to Thomas Ravens- 
crofte of Bretton, co. Flint, Esq., of certain lands and tenements, 
etc., in the lordships of Mould and Hawarden and elsewhere, co. 
Flint, at a pepper-corn rent ; the consideration for the grant being 
the payment of a sum of £300. 

“1599. The true and perfecte accompt betwixt Thomas 
Ravenscroft and Robert Davies, Esq., touching the purchase of 
certain lands in Mold, Hope, and Hawarden, the annual rent of 
the lands being £10 11s. 1d., and the ‘said landes being pur- 
chased at xlte yeares rent,’ the purchase money amounted to 
£422 3s. 4d., heavy sums being also paid ‘to Mr. Ireland and 
Mr. Sparke by way of a gratuite, and ‘to Mr. Edward Stanley 
for confirmation of the bargain.’ 

“The entire sum invested for the annual rental of £10 11s. 1d., 
being £559 13s. 10d. 

“18 June 1600. The last Will and Testament of Edward 
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Gruffith ap Ievan of Lleweny, co. Denbigh, written by himself, 
bequeathing to his brother, John Griffith of Bristol, an annuity 
for life of £20, which is not to be paid him should he take any 
steps to set aside the will, the testator leaves his messuages, 
houses, lands, ete., in Lleweny and Henllan, co. Denbigh, as also 
in Killowaine and Bodeygan, and in Vaynol, Pengwerne, Bode- 
withan, and other places, co. Flint, to his nephew Piers Mutton 
of Lincoln’s Inn, in London, for life, with remainder to such 
person as the said Piers may appoint. The testator directs ‘his 
bodie to be wrapped in lynnen clothes, and so to be putt in 
earthe and buried withowte coffin or anie covering but earthe 
amongest Christian burialls yf it maye ; and further directs his 
executor to ‘ geue a hoope of wheate of Denbigh measure to everie 
servaunt man and woman dwellinge in his howse at the tyme of 
his decease.’ Probate granted in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury 4 December 1601. 

“23 July 16—. Memorandum of a sale (by John Griffith, 
late of Arthinwent, to Dame Jones, for the use of Robert Davies 
of Gwisaney, Esq.) of ‘one benche or Pwe in the middle Le of 
the south side in the church of Mould, and adjoining or liing 
vpon the fourth stone pillow of the same Ile.’ 

“ 28 September 1612. Deed of release and quit claim, whereby 
Sara Snead of Hope, co. Flint, spinster, conveyed to Robert 
Davies of Gwysaney, co. Flint, Esq., all her right and title by 
inheritance or otherwise in certain ‘seates, roomes, benches, 
kneeling places, burialles, and burying places in the south Ile of 
the parishe church of Mould, in the said countie of Flint scituate, 
lying and being there betweene the wall of the said south Le 
of the one side and in the upper end, and seates, roomes, benches, 
kneeling places, burialles, and burying places of the said Robert 
Davies of the other side, and the seat, benches, kneeling place, 
buriall, and burying place of Dauid Wynne of Towre, gentleman, 
in the lower end.’ 

“6 December 1620. Certificate and protest addressed to 
Samuel Goodeeve, D.C.L., Chancellor of the Consistory Court of 
St. Asaph, by seventy inhabitants of the parish of Mould, co. 
Flint, protesting against the action of the churchwardens of the 
said parish in attempting to erect a ‘most inconvenient, vnfitt, and 
discommodious seat’ in the same place in the church of the said 
parish, where the churchwardens in the previous year set up a 
seat, which was removed on account of its unfitness and ‘ discom- 
modiousness’. 

“ Undated list of the holders of seats in Mould Church, headed 
‘The names of suche as have there partes of certaine seates in 
the church of Moulde.’ From the entries of this record it ap- 
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pears that some of these occupants of church sittings acquired 
their lands and seats from the same source—ey. ‘(5) Dauid ap 
Jon Blethin and Griffith ap Jon Blethin haue likewise vsed one 
seat jointlye after the tenure of there said landes, houlden after 
Gavel kinde. (6) Bethn ap Gwin and Res ap Gwin so hould 
there landes after the custome of gavell kinde, and so there seates 
in the said church jointlye. (7) Res ap Hoell ap Madoc and 
Lewis ap Hoell ap Madoc do likewise hould there landes after 
the like tenure, and so there seat jointlye in the said church.’ 

“ April 1621. Information presented to the Right Honour- 
able the Lord President and others, his Majesty’s Council in the 
marches of Wales, by Marmaduke Lloyd, Esq., his majesty’s 
attorney attending the said council, against John Conway, gen- 
tleman, Peter Drihurst, and eight others. The persons charged 
by this information are accused of causing an unseemly riot in 
the parish church of Ruthlan on Sunday, 25 March 1621, on the 
occasion of the funeral of Thomas Conway of Ruthlan, co. Flint, 
gentleman, whose body they buried in defiance of lawful autho- 
rity in the grave of the Mutton family, in the chancel of the 
said church, although another grave in the same chancel (being 
the grave of the deceased gentleman’s nearest ancestors) had 
been opened and prepared for the reception of the corpse. This 
outrage is said to have been perpetrated in contempt of and 
malice against the said Thomas Conway’s brother-in-law, Peter 
Mutton of Lleweine, in the county of Denbigh, Esq., who was 
present in the church, and vainly protested against the conduct 
of the rioters, who are alleged to have been armed with staves, 
daggers, and other weapons. ‘The disorderly business, which had 
its origin in a dispute concerning right of interment in a parti- 
cular grave, was attended with some hard fighting, in which the 
rioters ‘ with their feete and fistes gave’ their opponents ‘ divers 
and sundry sore and murderous blowes, thrustes, and punches in 
diuerse parts of ther bodies’. The information covers eight and 
a half foolscap pages with close writing, and the paper is endorsed 
with a memorandum that the defendants were bound to their 
good behaviour in sums of money varying from £100 to £3 
13s. 3d. 

“13 August 1621. ‘Deposiciouns taken att the dwellinge 
house of David ap Evan, in Saincte Assaphen, in the countie of 
Flinte, the xiii day of August, 1621, before John Lewis Clerke, 
Roger Willms, Foulke Morgan, and John Willms, gentlemen, 
by vertue of a commission to them directed from the kinges 
Majesties Councell in the marches of Wales, for the examina- 
tion of wittnesses in a cause there depending att issue betweene 
Marmaduke Lloyd, Esq., his Majesties Attorney, Enforme, 
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against Jenkin Conway, gent., Peter Drihurst, and others, de- 
fendants.’ Covering forty-eight closely written pages of foolscap, 
these depositions, respecting the circumstances of the affray in 
Ruthlan Church, on the occasion of the funeral of Mr. Conway, 
illustrate in a notable manner the way which the Welsh gentry 
used to bury their dead under their church seats, have property 
in the said seats and in the graves beneath them, and convey by 
deed, or will, or formal institution, their property in the same to 
purchasers or others. The first of a series of witnesses in this 
business, John Worrall of Ruthland, co. Flint, yeoman, aged 
ninety years or thereabouts, deposes ‘that aboute twentye yeares 
agoe this deponente was presente in the churche of Ruthland, 
Mrs. Anne Conway, mother of the sayd Mr. Peeter Mutton and 
the sayd Peeter of Lleweney, Esquier, Thomas ap John ap 
William, servaunte of the said Mrs. Conway, and William 
Mutton, clerke, nowe lyving, being likewyse presente in the 
sayd church, and then, after the sayd company had sayd theire 
prayers, the sayd Peeter Mutton, beinge then newely come from 
London, and cominge to the sayd parish of Ruthland to his lands, 
the said Thomas Conway took the sayd Peeter Mutton by the 
hand and ledd him to the sayd seate now in varience,’ sayinge 
vnto him, ‘brother Mutton, here is a seate wherein youre grand- 
father and father were buryed, the which I bought of my cosen 
Richard Mutton, sonne of Peires Mutton Vaughan, and I doe 
freely bestowe this seate and buryinge place vpon you, for I have 
nothinge elles to bestowe vpon you; ‘and thervpon the sayd 
Thomas Conway did deliuer the possession of the sayd seate vnto 
the sayd Peeter Mutton, nowe livinge, and thervpon Mr. Edward 
Griffith sayd to the sayd Mr. Mutton that he was to thank his 
brother, Mr. Thomas Conway, for that kindness,” From a 
previous part of this deposition, it appears that the Peter Mutton 
nowe livinge’ (Thomas Conway’s brother-in-law) was a grand- 
son of ‘ Peires Mutton, seriante-att-armes.’ 

“20 Dec. 1621. Deed executed by William David of Nor- 
thopp, co. Flint, whereby, in consideration of a sum of money, 
he conveys to Robert Davies of Gwesany, Esquire, all- his (the 
said William’s) ‘ seate place, kneelinge place, and buriall place, 
standinge and beinge in the south ile of the parish church of 
Mould, within the countie of Flint; and also all that his seate 
place, kneelinge place, and buriall place, beinge in the middle ile 
of the sayd church,’ formerly pertaining to his deceased brother, 
Edward ap David, or his late father, David Gruffith ap Eignon. 

“16 May 1622. Letter from Richard Budd to Robert Davies, 
Esq., offering to sell for a sum of £6 13s. 4d. the fee-farm of an 
acre of land in Gwesaney and a piece of land in Albert Meleden, 
together yielding an annual rent of 2s. 
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“27 June 1622. Charter of exemplification (with the great seal 
attached thereto), made at the request of Sir John North, Knt., 
of a brief of 33 Edward I, directing Reginald de Graye, Justice 
of Chester, to make an extent of the manor of Ewlowe, and take 
a valuation of it; and also of the extent, as made by the said 
Reginald de Gaye, of the king’s lands at Ewlowe, by which 
there appear to be 480 acres of common land, of the yearly 
value of £14, and two water-mills, etc., worth £2 per annum, etc., 
the whole being of the annual value of £21 14s. 4d. 

“15 April 1631. Acknowledgment (signed by John Davies 
and delivered to Robert Davies of Gwesany, Esq., in the presence 
of John Wynne, Griffith Williams, and Gruffith Lloyd) that it 
has been proved to the said John that he has no right toa 
certain seat in the south aisle of Mould Church through his de- 
ceased mother, Angharad, verch John Robert, as she sold her 
right in the same to the said Robert Davies, Esq. 

“1632. The humble petition of the parishioners and ‘ in- 
habitauntes of the seuerall parishes of Nerquis and Treythin, to 
the reuerend father in God, John, by God’s Providence Bushopp 
of Sainte Assaphen.’ This undated paper (which appears from 
its contents and penmanship to have been drawn in some year 
of Charles the First’s reign) exhibits a remarkable picture of 
spiritual destitution and clerical neglect. The services, it is 
alleged, being either neglected or performed at irregular and 
inconvenient times in the churches of the said parishes, the 
parishioners are compelled to waste their time on Sundays in 
waiting vainly for clerical offices, or are tempted to pass it in 
godless diversions, when they do not neglect to assemble them- 
selves at their churches. ‘That in regard thereof,’ runs the 
petition, ‘most of the youthes and yonger sorte of people in 
either parishe doe commonly haunt the hare with greyhoundes 
and houndes vpon the Sundayes in the morninge, or doe vse to 
play at the foot boole, and boole, tenins, and bowles within the 
severall churchyards of both parish churches, in regard they stay 
soe longe for service, when it is lastly redd in their church ; 
and that th’ elder sorte doe commonly fall to drinking or some 
vnlawfull games, and some of the elder sorte dryven to returne 
home, staieing to longe for meate.’ No, or only few, sermons 
have been preached in the churches for sixteen years past, dur- 
ing which time also the ‘catecizeinge of children’ has been 
almost totally neglected. The date of this paper is shown by a 
subsequent paper, dated 5 Dec. 1640. 

“12 Nov. 1640. Letter from John Wynne of Nerquis to the 
‘Rt. Worshipfull Lieutenaunte Colonell Davies,’ at Bridgewater 
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House, London, respecting the spiritual destitution and clerical 
neglect of the parishes of Nerquis and Treythin. 

“5 December 1640. Letter from John Wynne, Esq., of 
Nerquis, to the Right Worshipful Lieut.-Col, Davies at Bridge- 
water House, respecting the clerical neglect and spiritual desti- 
tution of Nerquis and Treythin, which had occasioned, eight or 
nine years earlier, a petition to the Bishop of St. Asaph from the 
inhabitants of those parishes. The alleged grievances are attri- 
buted to the want of an additional curate for the churches of 
Mould, Nerquis, and Treythin. Mr. Wynne urges that the two 
neglected parishes ‘may have service and prayers redd in either 
church in due tyme, and accordinge to the constitucions of the 
church, which can not neid be don without a curate in either 
church, for truely theis three laste Sundayes of all it was paste 
half an hower after xii of the clocke, and neerer one of the clocke 
in the eveninge before service was ended in Nerquis churche, 
although the younge man that is the curate (I must confess) 
takes as much paynes, and is as diligent and carefull as man 
may be, yet hee can doe noe more than what is possible; he 
beginneth to read service in those churches in the winter season 
aboute sunne riseing constantly, and before hee can come and 
end service in thother churche it wil be neare one of the clocke 
in the evenings * * * * * And in regard thereof hee is 
driven often to hire a boie or felowe that holds his ploughe all 
weeke to reade evening prayers for him in one of the churches, 
which I conceyve to be both vnhandsome and intollerable.’ 

“8 September 1641. Seven bills of ‘The Charges of the Lady 
Valentia’s Funerall, September 1641,’ Daughter of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, Knt., of Beaumaris and Cheadle, Grizel, Lady Valentia, 
was the wife of Sir Henry Power, Knt., of Bersham, co. Denbigh, 
constable of the Castle of Maryborough, knight mareschal of 
Treland, etc., who was raised to the Irish peerage as Viscount 
Valentia, co. Kerry, March 1620, and died s. p., 25 May 1642, 
eight months after the death of her ladyship. Lady Valentia’s 
funeral was solemnised in Dublin at great costs, the charges for 
the ceremony exceeding £300 (or, at a rough computation, £1,500 
of present currency), besides the expenditure on hospitality, of 
which these bills take no notice (charges for white wine, wafers, 
cakes, and spices being excepted). Some of the items of the 
account of Bartholomew Droape, merchant draper of Dublin, 
who was the undertaker of the funeral, merit attention :—e.g. 

£s d. 

(For my lo. Archbishop, 10 yardes broad cloth ) 

‘For 4 men, | For Mr. Archdeacon, 10 yards brode clothe | 
36 yds. at | For my lord Valentia for a cloake, 7 yardes 03 0 

J 


xxvis, yrd. i a Spotswoode, 9 yardes brod 
clothe 
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My lord Archbissoppes wife, 12 yards Towers) £ 8. d. 
For 3weemen, ( Grogram | 

40 yrds. at; Mr. Archdeacon his wife, 12 yardes Towers}28 00 0 

148, yrde Grogram f : 
Lady Spotswoode, 16 yardes Towers Grogram J 


For 3weemen, ¢ Arbella Eton, 10 yrds. brode Tamelletto 
30 yrds. at{ Mrs. Marye, 10 yrds. brode Tamelletto } oo 15 0 
6s. 6d. yarde \ Grisseld Spotswoode, 10 yrdes Tamelletto 
For the pulpitte cloth, 3 yrds. dim. at 13s. yrd. - - 0205 6 
For the table cloth, 3 yrds. at 13s. yrde é : . 0119 O 
For the cushen, 2 yrd. dim. duble bays at : - 0006 9, 


“The bills of charges sent in by Albon Leveret Athlone, officer 
of arms, for fees to officers of arms who attended at the funeral, 
and for ‘escutcheons’ used in the pomp, amounted to tweaty- 
four pounds two shillings. 

“Car. I. (?) An undated coppye of an old Extent of the Lands 
in Owston during the minority of Sir Wm. Adams. 

“13 June 1659. Memorandum of an agreement between 
Vrsula Sontlley of Sontlley, widow, on behalf. of her infant son 
Robert, and John Puleston of Havode-y-Werne, gentleman, that 
the recent interment (with the said John Puleston’s consent) of 
her late husband, John Sontlley, ‘in a chancell on the north side 
of the church of Wrexham,’ shall not affect in any way the title 
of the said John Puleston to the said chancel, who maintains 
that it belongs to him; and that John Puleston shall abstain 
from using the said ‘chancell’ for purposes of interment till 
Robert Sontlley, the minor aforementioned, shall have attained 
the full age of one and twenty years. Signed before witnesses 
at Wrexham. 

“1660. ‘A True and Perfect Duplicate of all sums of money 
Taxed, Rated, and Assessed within the Hundred of Mold, in the 
county of Flint, by vertue of an Act of Parliament, entitled an 
Act for the speedy provision of money, for disbanding and pay- 
ing of the Forces of this kingdome by land and sea.’ 

“10 March 1664. ‘The Genealogie of y® Auncient and Wor- 
shipfull Familie of the Pulestons of Puleston, co. Salop, and 
Puleston of Emrall, co. Flint, and Puleston of Havode-y-Werne, 
co. Denbigh, together with other stemmes and branches pro- 
ceeding thence, faithfully transcribed out of the bookes of 
Robert Davies of Gwysaney, Esq., Edward Puleston of Aling- 
ton, Esq., and Owen Salusbury of Rug, Esq., by John Salusbury 
de Erbystocke.’ A lengthy and carefully executed chart on a 
roller. 

“28 Oct. 1664. A quit claim executed by Thomas Speed, in 
respect to all his interest and whatever title he may have had 
in a particular seate or pue in Holt church, in the deanery of 

102 
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Wrexham, co. Denbigh. ‘I, Thomas Speed, in the countie of 
Denbigh, gentleman, doe hereby disclaime from any right, title, 
or interest, which I heretofore have hadd or now have of, in, and 
to one seate or pue situate in Holt Church, beeing the vpper- 
moste seate in the middle ile of the said church, and on the 
north side of the same ile, haveing often heard and now believing 
that the right of the saide seate is now in Robert Davies of 
Gwesany, in the countie of Flint, Esq.’ 

“2Sept. 1676. Three letters respecting a seat in Holt Church, 
belonging to Mr. Robert Davies of Gwysaney, which he is en- 
treated to allow Mr. Humbarston of Holt to occupy. The letters 
are of interest, as they show the jealousy with which persons 
regarded their rights in church seats. 

“13 April 1725. Acknowledgment by Mr. Thomas Beech 
that his mother’s grave was dug in a certain ground by the 
permission of John Puleston of Havodyuern, Esq., and that he 
(Thomas Beech) has no right to inter corpses in that ground.” 





EXTRACTS FROM OLD WILLS RELATING 
TO WALES. 


(Continued from vol. for 1876, p. 227.) 


Anglesey, Amlweh, 4 May 1538.—* Thomas Gruffith senior.... 
corpusque meum sepeliend’ in eccl’ia p’ochiali de Amloch, It’ 


lego ad emend’ vestimenta sac’dotalia d’c’e eccl’ie xls....... ad 
fabrica’ eccl’ie cathedral’ Bangor vjs. viijd...... fr’ib’ miorib’ de 
llanvays XXS....... ad repa’co’m eccl’ie de Ilan ynowsaint xls...... 


ad augmentac’o’m di’vi (?) cultus in capella b’te Marie de Ilan 
yiddoe vijs. viijd...... d’no Will’mo Rob’t’ curato meo ijs...... Jo- 
hanni gruffith filio meo unw’ messuagiu’ terre vocat’ tref wyn...... 
Umffrido Gruffith filio meo...... lego Rolando gruff’ filio meo 
decem bestias...... et decimas agno’ de Rosfeirio et bodewryd...... 
Rob’to Gruffith filio meo......Elsab’ gruffith filie mee...... Agneti 
gruffith filie mee...... Jennet Gruffith filie mee...... Margarete 
gruffith filie mee...... Will’mo gruffith filio meo.” Proved 18 
June 1538. (Fo. 9, Crumwell.) 

Aberffraw, 1537 (12 Dyngeley).—Meurick Lewes! to be buried 


1 Lewis Dwnn gives the name as Meurig ap Llewelyn. He was 
of Bodorgan, and of the Body Guard of Henry VIII. Among his 
sons here enumerated were Roland M., Bishop of Bangor, 1559-65 ; 
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“in the chauncell of o’r lady in the parisshe churche of Crowell. 
I bequeth to the fabricac’on of the said chaunsell vs....... to the 
cathedrall churche of Bangor a bullock of ij yeres olde (to llan- 
vays a bullok of ij yeres olde) to the Freres of Bangor a bullock 
of ij yeres olde) to lanvirian a bullok of ij yeres olde, to Ianged- 
walled’r a heifer of ij yeres olde (to my duwghter Alys Bulkeley 
a cowe) to my doughter Annes vz’ Meurike xx’ti heyfers and 
bullocks) to my doughter Jane vz’ Meurik xx’ti heyfers and 
bullocks...... to my sonne Willyam the ferme of the myll of tres 
Mibion Meurik, and my right and interest of and in a tent of 
lands in Tref Mibion Meurik, whiche S’r Richard Bulkeley, 
Knight, promysed me in recompense of my porcion and parte of 
and in the ferme of the saide towne. To my sonne Reignolde 
my interest and title of and in a certayne close called Kay glayn 
y more in the hamlet of tref ri, and my interest and taking of 
and in the passage of swyddycrue upon the salt Riv’ of Menaye. 
It’ I will that my sonnes Owen and Edmond shall have my 
right, interest, and title of and in the mylle of Bodronyn. It’ I 
will that my sonne Richard Meurik shall swe for the rennyng 
of my l’res patents of and upon the said mille, and allso upon 
the farme of Ab’r Fraowe, according to the tenure and effect of 
the kings l’res unto S’r John Dauncye, knight, directed......to 
the lights of the churche of Crowell iijs. ilijd...... S’r Edmond 
Powell, parson of Crowell......uy wyffe, my sonnes Master Row- 
land Meurik, Richard Meurik, Will’m Meurik, John Meurik, 
executours, Allso I ordeyn and make my brother S’r Edmund 
Lewes parson of Eggloyssaell sup’viso’r. 

Beaumaris.—Feb. 10, 1490, Hugh Strotton “corp’ sep’ in eccl’ia 
Sancte marie Belli marisci...... d’no Johanni Alden Rectori meo 
james lego dicte eccl’ie unw’ ten’tum jacens extra portam juxta 
Domu’ elemosinarie ad augmentacionem stipendij sacerdotalis 
celebrant’ ante crucem.” Son Rowland heir ; remainder to Hugh 
Brodhed and his sons, remainder to John Bache and his sons, 
remainder to Ellen Peeke and her male heirs. Proved 21 July 
1514, by Hu. Brodhed the executor. (Folio 2, Holder.) 

1535, “ Rolandus Velevell miles pro corpore D’ni Regis et 
Constabular’ Castr’ D’ni Regis Belli Marisci corpus... humand’ in 
monasterio...de llan vayse...lego pred’c’o monasterio...viginti 
sex solid’ et octo denar’ Ac eciam lego Capelle beate Marie de 
Bello Marisco tresdecim solid’ et quatuor denar’...ad fabricam 
eccl’ie sancti Est[b/wrred] sex solid’ et octo denar’...ad fabricam 


Edmond, D.C.L., grandfather of Edmond Meyrick, D.C.L., of Uchel- 
dre, Archdeacon of Bangor and Canon of Lichfield ; and one John, 
not mentioned by Lewis Dwnn. (ii, 127, 128.) 
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eccl’ie sancti Tegvani sex solid’ et octo denar’...ad fabricam 
eccl’ie sancte Katerine tres solid’ et quatuor denar’...Agneti Vel- 
evel al’s Agneti Gruff’ uxori mee om’ia messuagia terras...infra 
villam de Bello Marisco...coram hiis testib’...Mag’ro Thoma 
Grono Cantarista Mag’ro Will’mo Elys Rectori belli marisci 
Joh’e Gruff’ filio et hered’ Edmundi Gruff’ generoso Ric’o John 
burgen’ ville belli Marisci et Will’mo ap Grono Medico. (26, 
Hogen. 

1544-5.—“ Roland Bulkeley, Esquyer.! Bequests to church 
of Llandrillo. Brother, John B., Doctor of Divinity; Sir 
Richard, Knight ; Robert; nephew, Ric. B., son of Sir Ric. his 
brother; godsonne, Rowland B., sonne to my nephew, Rychard 
B.; Elen, my wife ; Sir Christr. James, curate of Bewemares ; 
sonne in law, Edwd. Conwey.” 

Will dat. 8, proved 26 July 1549. “Wm. Bulkelay, Esquier, 
Sons, Rd,, Tho., Rob., Rowland, Wm., Hugh, and John. Dau’rs. 
Kath. and Elyn, Anne. ‘Newye’, Mr. Constable. Brother, Tho. 
B. Sir Rd. B. my nephew.” 

Llanfair-ynghornwy, Anglesey—6 Feb. 1550, “Gruff. ap R. ap 
ed’e to be buried in church of Llanvair in Cowrnwy, to repara- 
tions of which, 3s. 4d.; to Bangor, 2s.; to Llanflewyn, 2s. ; to 
St. Hilary, 8d.; to St. Kybe, 8d. To Gruff. ap R. ap William, 
tenement, etc., called Tir ymeneth, in Ros Llanvair, otherwise 
called Ykaey Du. Son, Rob. ap. R, ap E”* Large number of 
small legacies. Proved 22 Jan. 1551-9. (Folio 2, “ Powell.”) 

13 Nov. 1539.—* Ego Will’mus Gryffith, Cowrnway...corpus 
q’ meu’ ad sepeliend’ in eccl’ia Cath’ Bangor’...fabrice eccl’ie 
predicte ijs. Item ordino et constituo Edwardum Griffith filiv’ 
meu’ naturalem et Alys v’ Hugh uxore’ mea’...executores...et 
Edwardum Gryffith Armiger’ supervisorem...Hiis testibus Tho’a 
Birkedall curat’ meo Joh’e Gruff’ et Rich’o Hampton...Dat’ 
apud Bangor’ in domo mansionis mee.” Proved 1 Dec. 1539. 
(Fo. 17, “Crumwell.”) 

1563, 8 Stevenson, “Nicholas Owen, marchant tayler of 
London, Tresdraethe within the Island of Anglyssay, where I 
was borne; my mother Jane, v’ David ap Will’m; my brother 
Owen ap Robert ; brother, Wm. Owen ; sister, Margaret ; sister, 
Ellen ; my two children, Owen and William; my sister, Owen ; 
my cosen, Will’m Prychard; sister in lawe, Ellen, v’ John; 
sister, Gwen; cosen, Robert Owen; my uncle, his father ; cosen, 
Hugh Owen; my sister Ellen, v’ John, my brother Owen's wife 
(i.e., Ellen, v’ John, who is wife of his brother Owen).” 


1 Brother of Sir Richard. (Will, p. 221.) 
2 Lewis Dwnn, ii, 262. 
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Anglesey and Denbighshire (Llanidan and Eglwysfach).—1530, 
Owen Hollonde! of Great Kembell, Bucks., Esquire, “unto the 
parisshe churche of Saynt Martyn in Denybegh lond where I 
was borne, callid Englowes vaght, a chaleis of silver parcell gillt 
unto the use of the parrishons there...unto the parishe [of] lan 
Edant in Angliesey, toward the reperacion of the same church, 
xs,...towarde the reperacion of saint Myghell, callid Skiveoke, 
in Angleis’, vjs. viijd....my benefactour Richard Hampden...my 
cosen John Hollond, yeman ussher wt’ the kinges grace...my 
uncle Rethergh ap R...Rethergh ap David my cosyn...my 
nephewe Hughe Hollond...my suster Margaret of Llysvayne... 
my suster Anne Bechamp...Edward Hollond my sonne...Aude- 
rie my lovinge wife.” 

Carnarvonshire, Bangor Cathedral—1525, “ Mawrice Glynne,? 
Clerk, Docto’r of the Lawe, of —— (?). My cosyns Dan Edmond 
Hord, procto’r of the Charterhouse nere London, and Aleyn Hord 
his brother. Toward the building of the Cathedrall Church of 
Bangor, xx/i. In the presence of S’r Thomas Wales, Chapeleyn ; 
S’r Richard ap Hoell, Chapleyn; George Waren, and Roger 
Gyttens.” (36, Bodfelde.) 

14 Aug. 1534, “John Glyn,’ preest, Deane of the Cathedrall 
Churche of saint Danyell in Bangor”, to be buried “w’tin the 
chauncell there. William Glynne my brother... Witnesse herof 
sir Richard Mutton, vicar in the Cathedrall Churche of Bangor, 
Owen ap Hugh Nevyn, Will’m Vachan, Rice ap John ap Rice 
ap Howell, Thomas Goz.” Proved 10 June 1535. (25, Hogen.) 

1536, “ Ricc’us Motton, cl'icus.4 My body to be buried w’tin 
the Cathedrall Church of saint Danyell in Bangor...I will and 
geve xxs. toward the making of a vawte over our lady aulter 
within the same church ..Item I will...that vjs. viijd. shalbe 
spende and bestowed upon the necessary worke of the church 


1 Owen Holland, of Berw in the parish of Llanidan, married 
Awdrie, daughter and coheiress of — Hamden of Kimble. Their 
son Edward married Ellen, daughter of Rowland Griffith of Plas 
Newydd, and was the father of Owen Holland, M.P. for Anglesey, 
1585. (Lewis Dwnn, ii, 210.) 

2 Son of Robert ap Meredydd of Glynllifon, by his wife Jane, 
daughter of John Puleston of Carnarvon. Lewis Dwnn calls him a 
Doctor of the Canon Law, brother of William Glyn, Serjeant-at- 
Arms, Henry VIII; and of William Glyn, Doctor of Canon Law, 
Archdeacon of Merioneth, and afterwards of Anglesey, who died in 
1537. But there could hardly have been two brothers of the same 
name. 

8 Another brother ; but L. Dwnn does not speak of him as Dean. 
4 The Sir Richard Mutton of the preceding will. 
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of llan Kedoll (?) ;! to Sir Humfrey Birkdale, preest, my goostly 
father, my blak gowne furred with lambe, and vijs. of money 
owing to me by John Sclater, and ijs. iiijd. owing by Richard 
Browne...Peres Motton, my broder sonne...Elizabeth Conway 
and Jane Conway my neses shalhave equally betwene them 
foure pounds, twoo kyen, and all the shepe that I have in the 
parishe of Bangor forsaid. Item I geve to Lore, v’ Howell, all 
the bests, catalls, and shepe, that I have in the Krethyn.? Item 
I will...that Peter Conway of Chester, goldsmyth, shalhave the 
ordre, rule, and govern’nce of Peers Motton and Will’m Motton, 
my two sonnes...and the oon of them shalbe apprentice w’t the 
same Petre, and thother he to sett prentyce where he shall 
thinke moost expedyent, gyving w’t him six pounds xiijs. iiijd. 
...Witnesse, Sir Humfrey Birkdale. (34, Hogen.) 

Will in Commissary Court of London, 1420. Maurice Kar- 
narvon of London. “Lego Ric’o filio Galfridi Conway filico (?) 
meo, vjs. viijd....David’ filio meo, Will’o filio meo...Katerine 
ux’i mee.” 

1557, “Nicholas Smyth barker Burges’ ville de Caern’...cor- 
pusque meum sepeliend’ in eccl’ia parochiali sancti Beblicij...do 
et lego ad inveniend’ unum capellanu’ idonew’ ad celebrand’ pro 
a’i’a mea et etiam uxoris mei in eccl’ia sancti Beblicii per unw’ 
annu’ prox’ post decessum meum sequent’ quatuor libr’...Eliza- 
beth filie mee pro maritagio suo...Margarete filie mee pro mari- 
tagio suo... Will’mo filio meo...Johanni filio meo.* Hiis testibus 
D’no Ric’o ap Jev’n Roberto Brow’e.” (Fo. 9, Dyngeley.) 

Conway.—1511, “Thos. Hyde, burgess of Conway, to be buried 
in the church there; d’no Ric’o Peeke, vicar de Conwey ; d’no 
Will’mo ap Ieu’n, cap’no; wife, Alice; D’no Joh’e Philipp, Rec- 
tore de Llanways juxta penmon; Ed’o Bulkeley, alderman’o 
dicte Ville de Conwey.” (5, Fetiplace.) 

1529, 6 Jankyn. “ Humfrey Hollonde,® burgesse of Conway, 
hole in mynde and of p’fite intellection, but seke in my body, 
before maister Richard Peck, vicar of Conwey, my goostly father, 


1 P Llangadwaladr, Anglesey. 

® Father (?) of P. M., nephew and heir of Edward Gruffith ap 
Tevan of Llewenny, z.e., Llannerch. See p. 141 supra. 

3 Creyddin, a district of Carnarvonshire, on the east side of the 
Conway, in which was situate Bryneuryn, a seat of the Conways. 

* John Smith ap Nicholas Smith. See Lewis Dwnn, ii, p. 287. 

5 Lewis Dwnn, ii, p. 118, only mentions one wife, “‘ Grace or Jane 
Conway de Botryddan”, and one son, Hugh, who married Ellen, 
daughter and heiress of Jenkin Bulkeley. From this will, however, 
it would appear that he had a second wife, Elizabeth, and other 
children, John, Grace, Elizabeth, and Alice. 
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Thomas ap Will’m, gentilman, Roger Stodart, and others...my 
body to be buried in Waltons Chapell' within Conwey church, 
adjacent to my mothers tombe...to the rep’acion of the said 
Chapell, vjs. viijd....to the gilding of our Lady and the thre 
kinges of Coleyn upon the awter in the said Chapell, vjs. viijd. 
...to the making of the bridge called pont y gwythell vpon eyl- 
wey broke, iijs. iiijd....to Sir Henry Hollonde, Clerk,? my best 
gowne, best doblet and hoose, and fyve poundes in leed or 
money, to pray for my soule and all xp’en soules, and say masses 
oon yere...to my sonne and heire Hugh Holland, suche heire, 
lombes and stuffe of housholde as be expressed in a Inventory 
remaynyng with Jankyn Bulkeley.” Wife, Elizabeth H.; son, 
John H.; daughters, Grace H., Elizabeth H., and Alice H. Proved 
by Elizabeth the widow. 

Carnarvon, Llanbeblig.—5 Oct. 1527, Roger Sylle “ to be buried 
in xp’en sepulture...Item I bequeth to the chirch of saint Beb- 
lick, towardes a bell, thre poundes...to the freres of Bangor,’ 
vjs. viijd....to the freres of saint Fraunces at Bangor,‘ vjs. viijd. 
..-my brother Robert Combrobage...s’r John Ball my goostly 
father...Agnes my wife...to my father Richard Syll, and Mar- 
gery my mother, his wife, twenty marcs...my brother Henry S. 
...my brother Robert S....my brother Richard S....my susters 
Margery and Elyn...These being witnesse, sir John Ball of 
Chester, preest, my goostly fader,” etc. Proved 14 Mar. 1529-30. 
(16, Jankyn.) 

1550. “I, Robert Williams, sonne of William ap William ap 
Grifith ap Robyne of North Wales”, lands, etc., in co. Carnarvon, 
to brother Edward Williams, lands in township of Wick to 
Richard Gittyns. (18, Coode.) 

Gresford, Denbighshire-—“ John Rodon,' Serjeant at Armes, 
1513-27. Fetiplace. Copy landes and tenementes of ffee symple, 
the whiche I have within the lordship of Bromfeld, except the 
copy londes in the towne of Wrixham,* to my wife Roos, Kate- 


1 Walton’s Chapel and its furniture do not appear in Williams’ 
History of Aberconway. 

2 In the Bangor Return to Archbishop Parker occurs “ Henry 
Holland the younger, priest, vicar of Conway. Resident, and kepeth 
house”. 

3 The Black Friars; site now occupied by the Grammar School. 

* Leland mentions “a house of White Friers dedicated to Jesu’’, 
probably in connection with Llanfaes. Site unknown. 

5 John Rodon held a lease of the rectory of Gresford from his 
brother Sir William, whose will was proved in 1510, and who left 
£10 for a painted window in the church, illustrative of the life of 
St. Anthony. (Arch. Camb., 1876, p. 221.) 

6 The name of Rodon or Roydon is of frequent occurrence in 
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ryn Roodon my suster, John ap Jollyn gogh and Thomas P’st- 
lond, to behoof of John R. his son and Mawde his (the son’s) 
wife ; to Eliz. R., Sibell and Kateryn, my doughters, each 40 
marks, to be levied of profits of ferme of the parsonage of Gresse- 
ford. Sir Antony bruyn parsone of Gresseford. 

“T woll that my Executours shall by a yerde and a quarter of 
velvet to make all Halowes a Coote, and paie for the makyng.” 
“TI woll that my house in Gresseford shalbe buylded upon the 
hill by my olde house.” “I will that when the steple shalbe 
newe made at Gresseforde that there be x/i. gyven therto, to be 
paide wt’in ij yeris after that they have well entred into the 
seid worke.”! “My brother soule, Sir William Rodon 3 sister, 
Kath. R. Witness, Sir John Hollford, Vicarie of G. Sir Rich- 
iard Vich’nn chapeleyn there”, etc. 

1549.—“John Chamber, late Dean of thé King’s free Chapel 
of S. Stephen, Westminster. Will, 1549. Appears to have held 
Gresford for a while.” 


Norden’s Survey of Bromfield and Yale, taken in 1620, and printed 
among the “ Original Documents.”’ Roger Roydon, who then lived 
at Iscoed, a captain in the royal army, was the son of John Roydon 
of Holt (ccevii). The pedigree ran as follows: 


Hugh Roydon of Holt and or 





| | 
John Nie =Gwenhwyfor, Sir William SirHugh Catherine, Bilea- 
Serjeant-at- | d.of Richard Roydon, Roydon ux.Gruffydd beth 
Arms Tegan of parson of ab Madog ab 
Isgoed Gresford John Deckaf of Sutton 





John Biydon—Mand, d. of Jan), ux. Gwen, ux. sibd, ux. Cnttlerine, 
of Holt and | Sir Roger Hugh Gilbert William ux. David 
Isgoed Puleston of Eyton of Maulewery Wood- Sutton 

Ewral,Knt. Eyton, Esq. hall of Holt 


John Roydon of Holt= 
Captain Roger Roydon of Holt and Isgoed. 


1 The different periods of the building of Gresford Church are 
pointed out in Thomas’s History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 807. 
We have here a more definite date for the completion of the tower. 

2 Will dated 1510. (Axch. Camb., 1876, p. 221.) 

3 Dean Chamber, when rector, granted i in T1529 to Thomas Byllot, 
laic (the father of Bishop Byllot of Bangor), a lease of the rectory 
house and tithes of Gresford, for twenty-eight years, at £80 per 
annum. (Thomas’s Hist. of Dive. of St. Asaph, p. 805.) He was rat 
the family of Chambres of Barlton and Plas Chambres. One of his 
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Denbighshire, Denbigh June 23, 1520, William Dacres to be 
buried “in the Freres! of Denbygh. It’m I gyve and bequeth 
to the Rep’a’cion of the said Fryers, xxs. It’m I gyve and be- 
queth to the byldynge of Seint Marcell churche,? xxs. Item... 
towarde the mariage of suche as be pore and good honest may- 
dens, xls....toward the byinge of an antiphoner to the High 
Churche,’ xls...to Elyn Stevynson toward the kepyng of my ij 
bastard sonnes, xls...So’ne Arthur, xxs...Sonne William, xxs... 
an hundreth shilyngs to some honest preste of good disposicyon 
to synge one yere for my soule and all x’pen soules in the fore- 
said Freris, Item I give and bequeth to the Reparacion of the 
pament* toward the white churche,? xxs. Item and> Joane my 
wiff be with childe, my will is that the same child be heire of 
all my landes and howses” (otherwise to said two sons). “To 
sir Richard my Curatt to singe a trentall for my soule, xs.” 
Proved 15 Oct. 1520, by wife and sole executrix. (Folio 29, 
“ Ayloffe.”’) 

Robert Lathum,® 1536. “TI bequeth unto the church of saint 
Marcell’, vjs. viijd. And unto the newe werke of the Freres in 
Dynbigh, vjs. viijd.; and unto the vicar of Dynbigh, iijs. iiijd.; 
and unto sir Hugh Lawrence, iijs. iiijd. Also I bequeth a trent- 
all of masses to be songe for the soule of Robert Peek? in the 
Freres ; and also I bequeth unto Done my base doughter fyve 


poundes, and the rest...unto my wife Kateryn...Also I ordeyn 
and make sir Hugh Laurence and my Kevender® John a Lathum 
the yonger to be Overseers...to the which John my Kevender I 


brothers, William, married Catherine, daughter and heiress of Jen- 
kin Pigott; and the other, Hugh Chambers, Miles, married the 
daughter and heiress of Griffith Vaughan of Powys. (Records of 
Denbigh, 167.) 

1 Carmelites. The chief remains of their buildings consist of the 
chapel, now used as a malthouse. It possesses a good Perpendicular 
east window, and a graceful ogee arcade in its north wall. 

2 Llanfarchell, or Whitchurch, the mother church of the parish. 

8 St. Hilary’s, near the Castle. 

4 Written with a mark of erasure through the letter y. 

5 And=if. 

6 The name of Lathom occurs frequently among the aldermen 
and bailiffs of Denbigh during the seventeenth century. They took 
their name from Lathom in Lancashire, and probably came to Den- 
bigh with De Lacy, temp. Edward I. (Williams, Ancient and Modern 
Denbigh, p. 112.) 

7 The Peeks were of Perthewig in the parish of Henllan. For 
some account of the family, see Archwologia Cambrensis, 1846, and 
Ancient and Modern Denbigh, p. 194. 

8 Welsh for “ cousin”. 
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bequeth a gowne, a jaket and a doblet...In the presence of sir 
Henry Mote, Curat of saint Marcells’ in Westm’.” 

1528-9. Roger Flecher,? of the towne of Denbigh, to be buried 
“in the chauncell within the parishe churche of the Trinitie in 
Chester... Elizabeth my wife...my children...Hugh Salusbery my 
father in lawe.” (Folio 2, Jankyn.) 

Llanynys.—29 July 1528, “Edwardus Johns cl’icus Rector 
eccl’ie p’och’ de Ilan Enis* infra decanatu’ de Ruthyn...Corpus 
...sepeliend’ infra pred’c’am eccl’iam juxta Su’mum Altare ib’m. 
It’m lego eccl’ie pr'd’c’e unu’ vestimentw’ sacerdotale cu’ o’ib’ 
apparatis. It’m lego et volo q’d fenestra invitreata sup’ su’mum 
altare ib’m meis expens’ vitreatur. It’m lego fabric’ Eccl’ie de 
llan Kinhaval‘ sex solid’ et octo denar’...fabrice Capelle b’te 
Marie virginis® de Ruthyn sex solid’ et octo denar’...d’no Joh’i 
Scarisbrike Curato meo...Georgio Gwyn fri meo.” Executors, 
Ric. Hughes, clerk ; John Hughes, clerk; Wm. Lloid and Edwd. 
Lloid. Proved 18 Oct. 1537. (Folio 7, Cromwell.) 

Llanfwrog—Robert ap Robert ap John, alias Robert Wyn of 
Llanvorog, dioc. Bangor. Children, John ap R. ap R. and Mar- 
garet. Other relations named. 1552. (Folio 29, Powell.) Pro- 
perty at Llanwenock, dioc. 8. Davis, in town of Caermyrthyn. 

Llanrhudd.—Archbishop’s Registers at Lambeth. Church of 
Llanruth, dioc. Bangor. (Fo. 2354, Winchelsea.) Conway 
Church. (Fo. 140A.) 





Obituary. 


Sir G. Ginpert Scort, R.A., F.S.A., Vice-President of our Associa- 
tion, was “the most conspicuous member of his profession in Eng- 
land, and had been engaged in more works than probably ever fell 
to the share of one man”. Born in 1811, he saw the progress of 
the Gothic movement from its rise under Britton and Augustus 
Pugin to its present high position, to which he himself contributed 
a share not second to any other architect. Of “restoration”, pro- 





. He was curate of St. Margaret, Westminster. Why St. Mar- 
cellus ? 

* This name is also common, at a later period, among the corpo- 
rate officers of the town. 

8 In the Vale of Clwyd. 

* Llangynhafal, an adjoining parish. 

5 No other reference to this has yet been met with. 
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perly so called, he was probably the most accurate and devoted dis- 
ciple this or any other century has witnessed ; and his knowledge 
of ancient detail was such, that from the simplest indications he 
could reconstruct the original design with wonderful correctness 
and success. It would be needless here to try and enumerate the 
list of buildings which owe to him their conception, design, or 
restoration ; but we cannot omit to chronicle his connection with the 
admirable restoration of St. David’s Cathedral and the Priory 
Church of Brecon, and of the two northern Welsh Cathedrals of 
St. Asaph and Bangor. 





Tuomas Grorce Norris, Esq., one of our Local Secretaries for 
Denbighshire, was in his earlier years a zealous archeologist, and 
had read several papers at the meetings of the Exeter Diocesan and 
Architesiural Societies, the most elaborate of which comprised his 
observations on church dilapidation, being a paper introductory to 
Notes, in a Tabular Form, of most of the Parish Churches of Devon- 
shire. He died at Gorphwysfa, near Llanrwst. 





PMiscellaneous Potices. 


Metrop. Mopvs or A Rep Rose anp Two Peppercorns.—lIn reply 
to the query, p. 78, Mr. C. H. Compton writes that some years ago 
he was engaged in completing purchases of the land and houses now 
forming the site of Queen Victoria Street, in the city of London, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works; and that among the titles 
which came under his notice was one to a set of stables and tene- 
ments, “ Labour in Vain Yard”, on the site of which had formerly 
stood the London palace of the Bishops of Hereford, and which pro- 
perty still remained part of the estates of that see. This property 
had been continually leased from early times by leases which re- 
served a rent of “one red rose to be rendered every 24th of June’. 
Mr. Compton is of opinion that the modus was not a mark of privi- 
lege or favour, but a reservation as an acknowledgment of the right 
of the house of Lancaster, and that it may have arisen in this way. 
A lease of the tithes may have been granted, reserving a red rose, 
and on the expiration of the lease the tithes been lost sight of, and 
the rose rendered in lieu thereof; and hence the modus set up. But 
that after awhile the impropriator may have refused to acknowledge 
it, and insisted on payment of the tithe, which was submitted to. 
The red rose, he thinks, may represent the rectorial, and the two 
peppercorns the vicarial, tithes. 

On p. 116 of the current number of the Journal, Mr. Clark, in 
his “ Manorial Particulars of the County of Glamorgan”, gives two 
curious instances of a similar kind of payment in lieu of rent. 
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“Waterton Farm, in Coyty, is reputed to be held by suit of court 
and a quarter of a pound of pepper to be fetched away by the lord 
in a wain drawn by eight white oxen.” ‘“‘ Fairfield is held by suit 
and a red rose at midsummer.” Any further information likely to 
throw light on the subject will be gladly welcomed. 


Towyn Cuurcn, Merionethshire, visited by the Association from 
Machynlleth in 1866, and then described as “in a very neglected 
and unsatisfactory state”, is, we are glad to report, about to be 
restored. It is a plain, cruciform, early Norman building without 
a trace of ornament, and is said to be one of the oldest churches in 
North Wales. In it lies the famous Cadvan Stone with its puzzling 
inscription, and also the effigies of Griffith ap Adda of Dolgoch, 
temp. Edward III, and of an ecclesiastic. 





GuitsrieLp CuurcH, Montgomeryshire, so curious for its quaint 
and indescribable arrangement of pews, is now under the restorer’s 
hand ; and under the care of Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., is likely to be 
transformed from one of the most unsatisfactory into one of the 
finest ecclesiastical edifices in the county. But little of interest has 
come to light during the progress of the work, unless we mention 
the steps, and the opening through a pier on the north side into the 
old rood-loft. 





LLANRHAIADR CHURCH, in the Vale of Clwyd, which is of great 
interest for its fine Jesse window and its handsome Perpendicular 
roof, is about to undergo the same process. The church of the same 
name, in the other end of the county, Llanrhaiadr in Mochnant, is 
also likely soon to follow the example. It was here that Dr. William 
Morgan, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff and of St. Asaph, resided as 
vicar when he conferred on his countrymen the inestimable boon of 
translating the Old Testament into Welsh, and we hope that this 
claim will not be lost sight of by Welshmen in the work of restora- 
tion. 





“ JaspaR Tuvor, Hart or Pembroke” (Arch. Camb., xxxttl, p. 59). 
—aA correspondent desires to ask the writer of the above for any 
information of that truly great man after his appointment, by his 
nephew Henry VII, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1485, and 
his creation as Duke of Bedford. He married Katherine Woodville, 
but had no children. The date of his death and place of his burial 
are desiderated. Also some information relative to his youngest 
brother, Owen, Abbot of Westminster ; and of Jacina, daughter of 
Owen Tudor and Queen Catherine, and wife of Lord Grey de Ruthin. 





Tue Third Part of Professor Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie is 
fast drawing nigh completion, and we hope it will be ready for issue 
before the Annual Meeting in August. 
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We would remind our members that Piers Roberts’ Diary, the 
Cwitta Cyfarwydd, is being prepared for the press; but we regret to 
have to add that very few have sent in their names as subscribers. 
This is to be regretted, not only because of the intrinsic interest of 
its own contents, but also because want of support here is likely to 
prevent other valuable material being brought to light. We shall 
be glad to receive the names of any further subscribers to the pub- 
lication, the price of which is not likely to exceed a few shillings. 


WE are glad to see that a new edition of the History of the Gwydir 
Family is about to be published by Mr. Askew Roberts of Oswestry. 
The ‘first edition, by the Hon. Daines Barrington, was issued in 
1770; the second appeared in Mr. Barrington’s Miscellanies, in 
1781 ; the third was edited by Miss Angharad Llwyd in 1827; but 
they are all very deficient in dates. The earliest known manuscript 
copy of the History is one in the Brogyntyn library, and was written 
probably within forty-five years of the author’s death, and it con- 
tains a great number of notes and additions of the same date. These 
most valuable notes will be incorporated in the new edition; so 
also will others from three copies of the work in the Peniarth and 
Wynnstay libraries, with a very large collection of dates derived 
either from contemporary records or from the ministers’ accounts 
in the Public Record Office in London. As the History is the “only 
one that gives any account of the state of society in North Wales 
at the latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries”, we hail the prospect of its appearance, and trust that a 
sufficient number of subscribers (12s. 6d.) will be forthcoming to 
justify the publishers in their praiseworthy undertaking. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1878. 
ANNUAL MEETING, LAMPETER, AUGUST 19rn To 24rn. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that a large and influential 
Local Committee has been formed, under the Chairmanship of the 
Dean of St. David’s, and the accompanying outline of excursions 
shows that there is likely to be no lack of objects of interest to be 
examined on the occasion : 

Turspay, 20 Auc. Carriage day.—Muster, Town Hall, 9.30.— 
Drive by Ty Howell Circular Entrenched Camp.—Roman Gold 
Mines (Ogofau).—Dovlau Cothi.—Inscribed Stones.—Caio Church. 
—TInscribed Stone.—Llansawyl Church.—Talley Abbey.—Viad Sarn 
Helen to Llan-y-Crwys Church.—Over Craig Twreh.—Tumuli.— 
To Llanfair Roman Road and Ford.—Through Cellan home. 

Evening meeting, 8 P.M. 

Wepnespay. Carriage day.— Muster, 10 a.m.—Drive.—Llan- 
wnnen Church.—Llanvaughan, Trenacatus Stone.— Llanybyther 
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Church.—Castell Herse.—Pen-y-Gaer.—Highmead.—Castell Non- 
ny.—Llanfihangel ar Arth Church.—Vlcagnus Stone.—Llandyssil 
Church.—Velvor Stone.—Pencoed Foel Camp.—To Llanwennog 
Church and home. 

Evening meeting, 8.30. 

Tuurspay. Train day.—Muster at Railway Station.—Train to 
Ystrad Meurig, top of incline.—Pen-y-ffryw-llwyd Camp.—Ystrad 
Church.—Castell Meurig.—Coins and Antiquities, Bron Meurig.—- 
Tomen. — Pont-rhyd-fendigaid. — Panel-Painting, “The Monk’s 
Temptation” (?).—Strata Florida (Strad-fflur) Abbey. Paper on 
Abbey.—Church.—Early Cross.—Pen-y-bannau Camp.—Train to 
Tregaron.— Church. 

The Inscribed Stone section of the party get out at Tregaron in 
morning. Carriage meets them (only four or five). Drive by Pont 
Kinion, Castell Flemish, Llan Penal Church, following Sarn Helen 
to Llanfihangel.—Llech Mihangel, Maen Gwyn, to Gronno Hirodil 
Stone.—Swydd-y-Ffynnon.—Join main party at Tregaron. 

No evening meeting. 

Fripay. Carriage day.—Town Hall, 9.30. Drive.—Castell Ol- 
wen.—Silian Church, Stone.—Llanllyr Stone.—Trefilan Church.— 
Castell.—Abermeurig.—Nantewnlle Church.—Gaer.— Bettws Lleici 
Church.—Capel Llangeitho.—Llanbadarn Odwyn Church.—Chalice, 
1574,—By Sarn Helen to Loventium.—Inscribed Stones.—Roman - 
Remains.—Outline of Camp.—Llanddewi Brefi Church. — Idnert 


Stone.—Dewi’s Cross.—Chalice.—Llangybi Church. 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF THE GAULISH WORD BACHAUDZ, WHICH WERE CERTAIN BANDS OF 
MEN, IN DIOCLETIAN’S TIME, THAT STROVE IN GAUL AGAINST THE 
ROMAN POWER. 

Mr. CaMDEN says that the Romans gave the name of 

Bacaudarum to some multitudes of rustics that raised 

against the Romans in Gaul in Diocletian’s time; and 

that Beichiad in the British is a swineherd. What 
occasion was there to turn these bands of soldiers into 
swineherds ? Would not shoemakers, tailors, or any 
other tradesmen that armies are composed of have done 
as well? But we should have been told that these 

Bacaudee were also called Bagaudze and Bagode. (See 

Prosper in Chron., and Salvianus, LZ. G.) And I must 

here inform the reader that Beichiad doth not, nor 

ever did, in the British or any branch of the Celtic, 
signify a swineherd. The word is meichiad in the 

British, as plainly derived from moch, swine, as the 

English word shepherd is from sheep. And in the 

Irish, muzcidhe is a swineherd, from muc, swine; as if 

we should say in Welsh mochydd, which shews how 

these Celtic dialects support one another. Meichiaid, 
by no declensions or flections of nouns, can ever be 
turned to Beichiaid, and was the word in use in Britain 
twelve hundred years ago, as appears by Llywarch Hen: 


Bid lawen meichiad wrth uchenaid gwynt.—Engl. y Bidiau. 


That is, let the swineherd rejoice at the sighs of the 
wind ; because on a hard gale of wind the acorns fall to 
feed his swine. 

But what similitude is there between meichiad and 
Bagaude or Bagode ? If Mr. Camden had been versed 


Fi 
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in the different dialects of the Celtic retained to this 
day in Ireland, the Highlands, Armorica, and Wales, 
he would have seen that Bagach in Irish is war- 
like, that Bagat in the Armoric signifies a troop or 
crew, and that Bagad or Bagawd in the British signifies 
the same with the Latin turma, a troop or a company 
of horsemen. To shew its affinity with Bacaude better, 
the word was wrote by the ancient Celtz Bacavd. 
Who would ever look out for swineherds to prove this, 
and not be able to find them at last ? 





CHAP. XIII. 


OF THE GAULISH WORD BRACCH. 


I sHALL not dwell long on Mr. Camden’s comparison of 
bratt (a rag) in the British with bracce, a kind of wear- 
ing apparel used by the Gauls and Britains, which 
Diod. Siculus [says] was of various colours; nor on 
Mr. Selden, in his Mare Clausum, making breeches of 
it. Who that ever saw a North British plad can help 
observing that braccis, bracca, or brachas, is the same 
with the British brych-wisg, in the old orthography 
brecvisc, which very name describes a Scotch plad ? 
For brechwisg signifies a party-coloured dress. Surely 
it cannot be from rags that the whole nation of the 
Gallia Braccata had their name, but from wearing this 
plad. 





CHAP. XIV. 


OF THE GAULISH WORD BRANCE. 


Mr. CaMDEN compares the Gaulish word Brance with 
what he calls a British word, guinenth vranc. I am 
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sorry to see any man guilty of such an intolerable 
blunder. In the first place there are no such words in 
the British as guinenth vranc. If he meant gwenith 
Ffraince, it signifies French wheat, which is but a modern 
word. But this word brance is mentioned so far back 
as the time of Pliny to be a Gaulish word for some kind 
of grain or bread-corn, barley, rye, or wheat ; therefore 
Ffranc had then no business with it, it being before 
the Ffranks had any footing in Gaul, and is quite out 
of the question. 

What, then, is the Gaulish word brance? Bara in 
the British and Armoric signifies bread, from whence it 
may be more rationally derived than from a Frank or 
an Alman. 





CHAP. XV. 


OF THE GAULISH WORD GLISCO MERGA, WHICH THE ROMANS CALLED 
CANDIDA MERGA. THIS 18 THAT KIND OF EARTH WITH WHICH WE 
MANURE GROUND, BY THE ENGLISH AS WELL AS WELSH CALLED MARL. 

Tats white merga, Mr. Camden says, might be in 
British called gluys marl, for that gluys in British sig- 
nifies splendid. Glwys, and not gluys, is the word; but it 
never signifies splendid, nor can be applied in any sense 
as an adjective to marl. The meaning of it is holy, 
pure, fair. But if Mr. Camden had known that the 
ancient Britains, for glaswyn varl, i.e., bluish white 
marl, wrote glasguvin margl, he need not have strained 
glwys out of its own sense. Marl gwyn, or mari glas- 
wyn, is the word used in Wales for white marl to this 
day ; which, if turned into a compound (for which this 
language is as remarkable as the Greek), will make 
glaswyn varl. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
OF THE GAULISH WORD GALBA. 


Tais word is found in Suetonius, and signified among 
the Gauls, very fat. Mr. Camden compares it with gall- 
uus, which he says is a British word signifying pre- 
grandis, very great or large. But gallwus never hath 
that signification in the British, but always signifies 
powerful, potent, valiant, or strong, as galach also doth 
in the Irish, and gallondus in the Armoric. How sur- 
prisingly these languages agree that have been so long 
separated ! 

Suppose Mr. Camden had it his own way; very great 
and large is not always very fat. A very little mouse 
may be very fat, and a very great and large elephant 
may be very lean. If Mr. Camden hath fallen into such 
traps, what will become of the little, piddling etymo- 
logists? We have no word in any of the branches of 
the Celtic this day that sounds like Galba, signifying 
fat. So if it ever was, it is lost. 





CHAP. XVII. 


OF THE GAULISH WORD CERVISIA. 


Cervisia, says Mr. Camden, the Gaulish word for 
ale or beer, agrees with the British keirch, «e., oats, 
of which the Britains made drink in many places. 
We should have been told also that the word is also 
wrote cerevisia, and that Pliny attributes this liquor to 
the Gauls, and says they made it of barley. How comes 
it, then, to be derived from oats? Let any man travel 
through Wales, and he will learn at every alehouse 
that ale made of barley-malt, which is the only ale they 
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sell there, is called cwrw, and sometimes wrote cwrf or 
cwryf, and in the ancient orthography was cvriv. 
Would anybody then look out for keirch (oats) to com- 
pare with cerevisia? The Britains know of no other 
name for this liquor, which was common to them and 
the Gauls, than cwrw, cwrf, or cwryf, which the Gauls, 
by a small variation of dialect, might call cyrvys ; and 
the word this day, in Wales, for cervisarius is cyrvydd. 
Pobydd a chyrvydd a chog. 


The poets, who were well acquainted with this liquor, 
knew how to name it. 
Cwrw a gei is Crug Ieuan.—Z. G. Oothi. 
Criafonllwyn cwrf unlliw.—Gutto’r Glyn. 


Eli calon carw da.—Prov. 
(Good ale is a salve to the heart.) 


If anybody is so obstinate as to say that the Britains 


borrowed their cwrw from the cerevisia of the Romans, 
which the Romans had formerly borrowed from the 
Gauls, they would do well to consider that the Gauls 
and Britains had this liquor in common; and the 
Britains had more occasion for it than the Gauls, as it 
supplied the place of wine; therefore it is very extra- 
ordinary that the Britains should forget the name of 
their darling liquor, and borrow it of the Romans, who 
had only borrowed it from the Gauls. 

I might add many more words which Mr. Camden 
hath misapplied, as lana, bulga, planerat, ztham, Mo- 
rini, etc.; but this is sufficient to shew that a person 
not perfectly—nay, even critically—acquainted with a 
language ought not to meddle with its roots and ety- 
mologies ; and that we cannot expect a tolerable exact- 
ness in the Greeks’ and Romans’ manner of writing our 
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names of men and places when men of very great 
learning, and who had opportunities of being better 
informed, could commit such slips as we see are here 
committed. Had not we, then, better study our own 
natural antiquities, the several branches of the Celtic 
tongue, and the remains left of the history of that 
nation, than trust to any foreign aid found to be so 


insufficient ? 





CHAP. XVIII. 
OF THE BRITISH AUTHORS QUOTED IN THE FOLLOWING COLLECTION. 


As there are British authors and treatises quoted in 
this book, some of which are very little, if at all, known 
among English antiquaries, it will not be amiss to give 
some account of them, that every authority may have 
its proper weight, and neither more nor less than the 
weight it should have ; for we should not deceive, but 
instruct. I shall slightly touch on the most ancient of 
them, so as to direct the curious that hath a mind to 
make a further inquiry. 

1st. The most ancient British remains extant, or at 
least that hath come into my hands, is the British his- 
tory called Brut y Brenhinoedd, or the Traditions of the 
British Bards, of which we have several very ancient 
copies in Wales in the British tongue. It begins with 
the Trojan colony, and ends with the reign of Cadwal- 
adr, the last King of the Britains. It hath gone among 
the Britains under the name of Tyssilio, a Bishop, son 
of Brochvael Ysgithrog, Prince of Powys, who seems to 
me to be only the continuer of it from the Roman con- 
quest to his own time, about the year 620; and that it 
was afterwards continued to the time of Cadwaladr by 
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another hand, who quotes a particular copy of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, which is not extant. 

This history of the Britons, about the year 1150, was 
mangled and translated into Latin by Galfrid, Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
and in that shape, in Latin, taking the name of the 
translator, it hath been mauled and abused by all the 
English almost that have wrote of the affairs of Britain 
since Camden’s time, and by French and Dutch and 
everybody, though none of them ever saw the original 
author in the British tongue. This the Britains look 
upon to be very foul play, and such usage as was never 
offered to any other author in the world; for the ancient 
British copy differs greatly from Galfrid’s translation 
both in names and facts. See more of this author in 
chap. ... and in title Brut. 

2nd. The next is Myrddin Emrys, commonly Latin- 
ized Merlinus Ambrosius, who flourished about the year 
450. We have some of his works extant in the British 
tongue. See more of him in chap. ... and in the let- 
ter M. 

8rd. The next is Llywarch, surnamed Hen, or Lly- 
warch the Old, a prince or nobleman of the borders of 
North Britain. He wrote of the wars of his own time, 
in which he was concerned, and in the war-verse called 
by the Britains Englyn milwr. He was one of King 
Arthur’s generals, and of his council (as appears by the 
Triades), and lived to a very great age. He ended his 
days in Wales, after he had lost his country and family. 
We have extant, and I have now in my hands, several 
of his works. It seems he began to write about the 
year 520, and lived to the time of Cadwallon, which 
must be about 150 years, and his name implies it. 
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4th. Gildas, the angry monk, a North Briton, is the 
next in time. He wrote in Latin about the year 560. 
What we have of him has been mangled by the 
monks. See chap. ... and under letter G. 

5th. Myrddin Wyllt, Aneurin Wawdrydd, and 

6th. Taliessin. All flourished in the reign of Mael- 
gwn Gwynedd over the Britains about the year 570. 

Myrddin Wyllt was a Caledonian or Pictish Briton, 
of whose works we have several very curious pieces 
extant relating to the wars of that age. 

I have met with but few pieces of Aneurin Wawd- 
rydd. His Gododin, an heroic poem, is the most curious. 

But of Taliessin’s works we have a great deal; but 
I think more mangled than any of the rest, because 
oftener copied. His Beddau Milwyr Ynys Prydain, or 
Tombs of the Warriors of Britain, is a noble piece of 
antiquity, and strikes a great light on the history of 
those times, when compared with the Triades, the Brut, 
and the succeeding writers. 

8th. The next thing of note which I have met with 
is the Tiriades, called in the British Trioedd Ynys 
Prydain. This little, curious treatise, or most of it, I 
take to have been wrote about the year 650, and some 
part of it collected out of the most ancient monuments 
of the kingdom ; but not from the same fountain with 
Brut y Brenhinoedd, as there are facts and matters in 
the Triades, ‘before the Roman conquest, not to be 
found in the Brut; and also several things after the 
Roman and Saxon conquests which the author of Brut 
y Brenhinoedd never would have omitted if he had met 
with them. 

As the battles of Cadwallon aré mentioned in the 
Triades, and Cadwaladr also once mentioned, I suppose 
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it to have been finished about the year 680 or soon 
after, though it hath not been the good luck of Nen- 
nius, who wrote almost two hundred years afterwards, 
to have met with it 

9th. Soon after this was wrote Hanes y 24 Brenhyn, 
the History of the twenty-four kings that were most 
famous for building cities, etc., the ancient Saxon names 
being added to the British names of the cities. Guttyn 
Owen, the poet, about the year 1480, hath left a copy 
of this in his own handwriting; and, it seems, copied 
the very errors in his original, for he knew better than 
to commit those errors ; a copy of which I have, besides 
some other copies of it. As this differs from the account 
in Brut y Brenhynoedd, it must have been taken from 
some other authority, for there has been no attempt 
made in any of the old copies of it that I have seen, to 
make it agree with the history of Tyssilio. Mr. Vaughan 
of Nannau has an old copy from Guttyn Owen's MS., 
A.D. 1757. 

10th. Nennius, said to be Abbot of Bangor is y Coed, 
and (as he calls himself) disciple to Elbod, Bishop 
of North Wales, is the next in time. He wrote a his- 
tory of the Britains, in Latin, about the year 840; but 
all the copies we have of it in the public libraries, under 
the name of Nennius, Gildas Nennius, Gildas Minor, 
etc., are exceeding incorrect, owing to the ignorance of 
transcribers ; and most, if not all, the copies we have 
of it at Oxford, Cambridge, Cotton Library, etc., have 
been done by a North Briton, as appears by his writing 
mac for mab (son) in the genealogy of Gwrtheyrn ; 
unless we suppose that Samuel Beulanus, who wrote 
the genealogies, was a North Briton; or that Gildas ap 
Caw, the North Briton, was the author; for this mac 
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is no more than a deviation of dialect from mab, and 
may be a Loegrian distinction. 

This history was published, with several others, by 
Dr. Gale at Oxford, A.D. 1691, but is very incorrect, 
and the notes and various readings tend more to con- 
found than instruct, Mr. Gale being entirely unac- 
- quainted with the British language and writings. 

There is a curious copy of this author, which I have 
seen, in the handwriting of the great antiquary, Mr. 
Rob. Vaughan, in Hengwrt Library, compared with the 
MSS. in Oxford, Cambridge, Cotton Library, Mr. Sel- 
den’s, Mr. Camden’s, Sir Simon D’Ewes, Dr. Markham, 
Usher, etc., besides several other copies in other parts 
of Wales, as at Llannerch, Cors y Gedol, ete. 

Mr. Gale has left part of this author unpublished, 
because something of the same kind was in Ranulph 
Higden, an author that wrote about five hundred years 
after him. What shall we call this usage of our ancient 
British author? Would Mr. Gale have been allowed 
to use Bede after this manner, without being lashed to 
pieces for cutting off the limbs of a venerable, ancient 
writer, as he is called? Why then is the British Nen- 
nius to be mutilated and cut into piecemeal? It is 
pity he is not taken care of by some able hand. 

Some think that this book of Nennius was begun by 
Gildas, author of the epistle De Excidio Britannia, 
about the year 560, and only continued by Nennius ; 
for it is quoted by the name of Gildas in Tyssilio, and 
by many of our English historians, and by Sir John 
Pryse and Humphrey Llwyd; besides that in two 
MSS. in the Cotton Library it is to be seen wrote after 
the 61st chapter, “ Here endeth the Acts of the Britains 
wrote by Gildas Sapiens.” But Nennius, in his pre- 
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face, says it was his own collection from traditions, 
writings, and ancient British monuments, and also from 
foreign authors. 

It seems to me, then, that Gildas ap Caw, the author 
of the epistle, was not the author of this; but the real 
author’s first name was Gildas, and after he had taken 
his degree of abbot, took the name of Nennius, which . 
was a common thing in those early times; for we know 
hun ap Urien was named Paulinus by Pope Gregory 
upon his being made a missionary to the Saxons ; and 
that the true name of St. Patrick was Maenwyn, but 
was named Patricius by Pope upon his being 
made his legate to Ireland. So it is no improbable 
thing that Nennius was this man’s ecclesiastical name 
only, and that the book is entitled (as it is in some 
ancient copies) Gildas Nennius, to distinguish it from 
Gildas ap Caw, the North Briton ; and in some copies 
Gildas Minor, as that at Oxford; in others, Gildas 
Sapiens (by mistake I suppose) ; and in others, plain 
Nennius. And this gave a handle to persons that knew 
nothing of it, such as Polydore Virgil and his followers 
Vertot, Nicolson, etc., to call it Pseudo-Gildas, or false 
Gildas, as if it was impossible there should be two 
men of the name of Gildas. See more in chap. ...... 

11th. Our MSS. of genealogies, which are spread all 
over the kingdom, and agree in the main without any 
material difference, are some of the most ancient remains 
of Celtic antiquities now in being, and bespeak them- 
selves to be genuine; for it is impossible to impose a 
whole race of ancestors on any single man, let alone the 
whole nation ; and these genealogies must naturally be 
continued from age to age, from father to son; and in 
a nation who have always kept their ground since their 
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first plantation, it is ridiculous to imagine that they 
would change their ancestors for any new-fangled 
names. These antiquities of the Britains are different 
enough from any supposed genealogies that may be 
called Saxon, for those nations are owned to be illite- 
rate (and no man hath pretended to prove them other- 
- wise) when they invaded this island. The Britons, 
then, have no small reason to glory in their ancient 
genealogies, as they are such a considerable evidence of 
their antiquity in their native country. Among these 
is Bonedd Gwyr y Gogledd. 

12th. The history of the Cowri, or Cambro-British 
princes, who built the forts on the mountains of Wales, 
seems to be very ancient; but I cannot so much as 
guess at the time it was wrote. This MS. is in Hen- 
gwrt. 

13th. Bonhedd y Saint, or the Noble Descent of the 
Saints of Britain, the founders of the churches and reli- 
gious houses which still bear their names all over 
Wales. This is a most valuable piece of antiquity, a 
very ancient copy of which is now extant (1760) at 
Llannerch. 

14th. The works of the British Poets from about the 
Danish Conquest to the time of Queen Elizabeth are so 
numerous that it is needless to say anything of them 
here, but refer you to the body of the work for each 
by name. But I shall only remark that poetry and 
good language was in greater perfection here a little 
before and a little after the Norman Conquest than it 
hath been since, and that the historical parts of those 
works are a great light to our historians, both English 
and Welsh, Irish and Scotch. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Ir will be objected by some, that it looks odd that 
these unheard-of things have not been advanced sooner, 
for that we have had very able antiquaries in England 
and Wales for many ages past. Where hath the book 
of Triades been all this while? Where hath the British 
eopy of Tyssilio lain, the Catalogues of ancient Cities, 
the Dictionaries of the several branches of the Celtic 
tongues, the inscriptions in the ancient Celtic charac- 
ter, the works of the ancient British poets, the old 
MSS. of genealogies, the remains of Druidism, the 
account of the tombs of the warriors of Britain, the 
book of British proverbs, the history of the twenty-four 
kings that built cities, the history of the Cowri that 
built forts on mountains, Bonhedd y Saint ? 

In answer to this we say that though the Britains 
had these things in their possession, it doth not follow 
that the English antiquaries and historians should 
know anything of them, nor that the few Welsh anti- 
quaries that have wrote should know them all ; and in 
all ages there have been more antiquaries than there 
hath been publishers. 

Everybody the least versed in the history of Britain 
knows what implacable hatred there was formerly, for 
above a thousand years, between these two nations, 
from the year 449 to the year 1485, and which hath 
but lately subsided. The English nation were so noted 
for their ferocity to strangers that it became a proverb 
in Wales,— 

Calon Sais wrth Gymro ; 
z.¢., the heart of an Englishman to a Welshman. But 
the case is now altered : witness, among other things, 
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the great and generous subscriptions of the English 
towards the publication of the Welsh Bible lately, under 
the care of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which shews they have a greater regard for the 
Welsh than the Welsh have for themselves. 

Is it any more strange that there were ancient MSS. 
in Wales, unknown to the English, than that there 
were plants growing on Snowdon which no Englishman 
ever heard of till within our days the indefatigable 
Mr. Edward Llwyd described them, as well as other 
rarities of that country? The same excellent person 
was the first that gave the English antiquaries any 
light into these things, by giving an account, in his 
Archeologia Britannica, of the ancient MSS. he had 
the luck to meet with, or heard of, in his travels 
through England, Wales, and Ireland. His account, 
imperfect as it is, is more than any English writer ever 
dreamt of, or so much as expected to be found among 
us; and his book will stand for ever as a noble attempt 
of retrieving the Celtic tongue and its antiquities from 
oblivion. 

The British book of Triades, though to this day very 
little (if at all) known among English antiquaries, hath 
been always quoted by our British poets from age to 
age, though I am certain Galfrid, the Latin trans- 
lator of Tyssilio, never saw it, so little did he know of 
our antiquities, or else he would have embellished that 
history with its contents, instead of those ridiculous 
things which in his translation he hath added to it out 
of Myrddin Emrys’s works and oral tradition. 

Mr. Robt. Vaughan, our excellent antiquary, about 
A.D. 1630 attempted a translation of the T7viades into 
English, and Mr. W. Morris of Cefn y Braich says he 
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interprets it surprisingly; but this was too hard a task 
even for Mr. Vaughan. This English translation he 
gave to Archbishop Usher, but we have heard no fur- 
ther of it ; and I suppose the copy is lost, unless it is 
among his papers in Hengwrt. 

Camden quotes this book of Triades in his Britannica 
as of ancient authority, to prove the Britains joining 
the Cimbrians and Gauls in some expeditions against 
Italy and Greece; and also in Shropshire, about Caer 
Caradoc. But had he dealt fairly with us, and used 
the other authorities found in that book, he might 
have saved most of the objections which he has so art- 
fully put in the mouths of his great men. He did not 
dare to attack a national history in his own person, 
but pretended to defend it with all his eloquence ; but 
it was against the intention of his plan to own any- 
thing existing among the Britains which would clear 
up their history (though he committed a slip in men- 
tioning the T’riades at all), as his scheme was to be the 
father of the history of Britain. 

Mr. Nicolson, in his Historical Library, has behaved 
still worse than Mr. Camden, for he knew so little of the 
book, and speaks so slightly of it, that he supposes it 
to be what Camden quotes and calls in his Remains the 
Book of Triplicities. He might as well have called the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus the Triades; for the British 7'r7- 
ades is merely historical, and the other is only a rheto- 
rical collection of wise sayings and proverbs. 

Though this British book of Triades was, according 
to the judgment of Mr. Rob. Vaughan, the antiquary, 
about a.D. 1630, about a thousand years old, neither 
Bede, Nennius, nor Galfrid, knew anything of it. No 
more did they of the works of the British poets. Bede 
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could not ; and Nennius, where he attempts to mention 
some of them, scarce knew their names, unless those 
blunders were committed by his transcribers. 

If Galfrid, when he translated Tyssilio, had known 
the works of Myrddin Wyllt, Taliessin, and Llywarch: 
Hen, he would have found in them abundance of histo- 
rical passages to embellish the history then in his hand, 
where it is most blind and bald. What hath he added 
to Tyssilio? Flamines and Archflamines of his own 
invention ; some fine-formed speeches of his own; and 
the dark and abstruse prophecy of Myrddin Emrys, 
called the Great Prophecy ; and some trifles which had 
better been out. 

By the very style of Tyssilios British History it 
appears that the first part of it is very ancient, and 
that it was put in the form it is now about the year 
600 or before, probably by Tyssilio ; and from Tyssilio 
to Cadwaladr by, I think, another hand. 

Though it doth not-appear that Galfrid knew any- 
thing of the Triades, yet the British poets, his cotempo- 
raries, Meilir Brydydd, Daniel, Cynddelw,etc., were well 
versed in the writings of the ancient poets and histo- 
rians, and in the Z’riades, as appears by their works. 

Can any antiquary now in the kingdom say he knows 
every old Saxon MS. now existing? No; no more 
than he knows every old house in the kingdom, or all 
the old coins that are in private hands. Why then is 
it urged that if such and such MSS. were in being in 
the time of Gildas, of Nennius, of Galfrid, etc., they 
must have seen them? This is childish reasoning, as 
if no ancient MS. in the kingdom could possibly escape 
the eyes of a monk, an abbot, or a bishop, when it doth 
not appear to us that they ever made any inquiries 
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after such MSS. out of their own monasteries, and 
when it plainly appears that the clergy had an utter 
aversion to the works of the British bards, who were 
the historians of the ancient Britains ; and the bards, 
perhaps, were not behind hand with them. 





CHAP. XX. 


I rorEszeE it will be objected that a very great stress 
is laid here on proofs out of the British poets, and that 
among the greatest modern historians in Europe such 
proofs are reckoned but slight, and not so much re- 
garded as the authorities of prose writers of history, or 
regular historians (as they call them), learned in anti- 
quities, ete. 

Fable (they say) is an ingredient in poetry; and 
Vertot, the French historian, in a sneer on an historical 
poem of the Britains of Armorica, which they call their 
Breviary, says that fables never succeed better than in 
verse. But men of greater weight in the learned world 
than Vertot, and in affairs of the greatest consequence, 
viz., the dominion of the British seas, have not thought 
it Rasen them’ to make use of poetical authorities, 
not only to prove the use of words, but also the use of 
things. The admirable Selden, in his Mare Clausum, 
condescends to make use of the authority of an English 
poet, G. Chaucer, no older than Richard III’s time, to 
prove the dominion of the sea in the English in those 
days; and in the same manner Virgil, Ovid, Plautus, 
and other ancient poets, are quoted by the assertors of 
Mare Liberum. See Mar. Claus., p. 5. 

These objectors should also consider that nations 
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differ in their customs, and what is true in France is 
not always so in other countries ; and that the most 
ancient histories were originally in verse, but more par- 
ticularly among the Gauls and Britains who were under 
the Druidical government, the recorders of the actions 
of their great men being a branch of their religious 
institution ; or, in other words, their bards were their 
historians, who handed down to posterity (witness 
Lucan) the ancient traditions of their ancestors; and 
this was the case of other northern nations, the Swedes, 
Islanders, etc., who had their scalds. See Olaus Worm- 
ius. This method of historical writing, and also the 
very kind of verse, hath kept its ground in Britain, in 
spite of the Roman power, till after the Romans left 
them. 

The kind of verse in which the bards wrote their 
exploits in war was called Englyn Milwr, a triplet 
stanza of seven syllables each verse. The meaning of 
the name is the warrior’s verse, or military verse. I 
make no doubt but the North American war-song is of 
the same original, where, in their meetings, or before 
a battle, they all join in this military song, which gives 
an account of the brave actions of their ancestors main- 
taining their liberties, and is the greatest incentive to 
courage that can possibly be. It is observable that the 
most ancient poetry in the world was in triplet verse 
of seven or eight syllables. 

In ancient times, among the Britains, it was common 
for the princes themselves to write their own actions in 
verse,—and who more able to do it? Llywarch Hen, 
a nobleman of North Britain, hath left us an account 
of the wars he was concerned in, in this very kind of 
verse, Englyn Milwr; and in such a pathetic, honest, 
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plain manner that there can be no room to suspect him 
of falsehood or unfair dealings. Here are no embellish- 
ments, no fictions, no show of art, and but a plain rela- 
tion of matters of fact, not without their beauties. 
This was about a hundred years after we had thrown 
off the Roman yoke. Our princes and generals conti- 
nued this custom of writing their own actions in verse as 
late as Henry II’s time, for the famous warrior, Howel 
ap Owain Gwynedd (brother of Madoc, who first dis- 
covered America), hath wrote his own battles in a most 
elegant though a modest manner, of which we have 
several copies in Wales. Hath not J. Cesar wrote his 
own actions? And what deterred other emperors from 
doing the same was that they had not matter enough, 
or that they were not as great masters of fighting and 
writing as he was, and that he had got the start of 
them. 

It should be also observed the Britains, Gauls, and 
Irish, never could be brought into the same way of 
thinking with the Greeks and Romans in regard to 
heroic poetry. Poetry was so sacred with these Celtic 
people, as being a branch of their religion, that they 
never suffered invented fables (the chief ingredient in 
heroic poetry) to have a footing in it, which is the 
reason that neither the Gauls, Britains, Irish, Ersh, 
Picts, Cornish, or Armoricans, ever had to this day a 
poem in the nature of the Iliad or Ainerd, though most 
other nations took a foolish pride in imitating them. 
So that what in one nation is called an heroic poem, 
and the grandest performance in human art, is in 
another nation called a fabulous, empty song or poem 
stuffed with flourishes and the scum or over-boiling of 
the poet’s brains, to please a vain, boasting people; as 
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if the nation had no real actions of valour of their own 
to be recorded in poetry, but must have recourse to 
fictitious gods, to fictitious heroes, to fictitious battles, 
and such anachronisms that a grave Celtic writer would 
be ashamed of. Is it not agreed upon that Aineas and 
Dido, who Virgil hath brought together, were really 
two hundred years distant ? 

Historians used to these kinds of writings may well 
call poetry fabulous and fictitious. But that is not the 
case of the British bards. Poetry with them is, and 
hath been, the sacred repository of the actions of great 
men, and hath’ been always so from the most ancient 
times, as the Song of Moses was, among the Jews, of 
the defeat of the Egyptians. Taliessin’s historical poem 
of the tombs of the warriors of Britain is a noble piece 
of history, which will last while the nation has a being; 
but is exceeded by G'ododin, an heroic poem of Aneurin. 

Though other nations, more devoted to the Greek 
and Roman learning, may call this way of thinking a 
mark of Celtic barbarity, and speaking unlike scholars, 
the Britains own it is so in the Roman proud manner 
of speaking, but insist that the assertion is not founded 
on truth or nature, and therefore not to be regarded. 





CHAP. XXI. 


It is to be observed that among the learned writers of 
the British nation who have wrote in Latin, such as 
Gildas, Nennius, Asserius, Galfrid, etc., not one of them 
hath mentioned a word to the honour of these Druidi- 
cal bards, and of their manner of recording historical 
facts ; and scarce a word of the Druidical learning, no 
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more than if they had never heard of the Druids. 
What could be the reason of all this silence? Foreign 
writers, and also the British writers in their own native 
language, often mention them with great honour. 


Nis gwyr namyn Duw a dewinion byd a diwyd dderwyddon. 
Dysgogan derwyddon dewrwlad i esgar 
I wisgwyd weiniviad.—Cynddelw, i Ow. Cyfeiliog. 


Drudion a Veirddion 
A fawl neb Dragon 
Namyn draig ai dirpar.—ZId. 


Dywawd derwyddon dadeni haelion 
O hil Eryron o Eryri.—Prydydd Moch. 


Let it be taken notice of that these writers in the Latin 
tongue were ecclesiastics, and that their heat and zeal 
against Druidism and paganism drove them beyond 
themselves, for Christianity in those early times could 
bear no competition. The reason is this. In the infancy 
of Christianity here, the zeal of the Christians were so 
very hot that nothing favouring of paganism was to be 
mentioned publicly without incurring the displeasure of 
the clergy; and when the Church of Rome got the upper 
hand here, then everybody knows that ignorance was 
the mother of their devotion. Let the learned ancient 
Druids be ever so learned, it was reckoned a sin and a 
scandal for a clergyman to borrow anything from them, 
for all Druidical learning was called vain philosophy. 
And is not this the cant to this very day among some 
kind of Christians ? 

The British poets, in the beginning of Christianity 
here, were a class of people distinct enough from the 
clergy, and were members of the civil power, being 
made use of by the ruling princes in a political way, as 
prophets and family historians, who were not very well 
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liked by the Church, being strongly addicted to their 
ancient customs and Druidical traditions ; and, indeed, 
the poets thought themselves men of greater conse- 
quence, and better heard, than the clergy ; so that in 
the very height of the Popish power in Britain we find 
the poets ridiculing the monks and their superstitions 
and cheats : 


Mor fran yr Ysbryd Glan.—D. ap Gwilym. 

Gwas arall a ddwg Seirioel, etc. 

Dos dithe frawd i law dd—l. 

D. ap Gwilym, and Co. Dwynwen. 

And in the declension of the Roman empire, and before 
the Saxons became Christians, the poets violently railed 
against the prevailing corruptions in the Church, and 
the idleness of the clergy : 


Gwae offeiriaid byd, etc.—Taliessin. 


Bid amlwg marchawe, bid redegawe gorwydd, 
Bid mab llen yn chwannawe, 
Bid aniwair dau eiriawce.—Llywarch Hen. 


It is natural that a knight be public (popular), 
A horse swift, a clergyman avaricious, 
An unchaste man double-tongued. 

Now let us examine who these learned British writers 
were, that wrote in Latin of the affairs of Britain, and 
which among other nations are ignorantly called the 
only ancient British historians, because they never 
heard of any other. All these writers before mentioned 
were of the clergy, not one layman among them. What 
is become of the laymen’s writing then? Why, they 
are in MSS., in everybody’s hands in Wales, and in 
the works of their poets, who, as Di. Siculus owns, were 
the recorders of the valiant acts of their countrymen. 
See A. Marcellinus, Lucan, and Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Wynne’s Preface. 
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Gildas was an angry monk who had run over to 
Armorica from a party who had got the upper hand in 
Britain, in which Cwstenyn, the reigning Prince, had 
killed two of his nephews, the sons of Medrawd ; and 
Arthur had killed his brother Howel. Sir J. Pryse, and 
Usher, Primordia. 

Tyssilio, son of Brochwel Ysgithrog, Prince of Powys, 
was Bishop of Powysland ; had his college and see at 
Meivod, when his brother Cynan reigned in Powys. 

Nennius is said to be Abbot of Bangor is y Coed, and 
better acquainted with monks than with poets; for 
where he mentions in his History a few of them, he 
hardly knows their names, or his transcribers have 
abused him much. 

Asserius Menevensis, Bishop of Sherborne, and living 
with King Alfred and his tutor, etc., nephew to another 
Asser, Bishop of St. David’s, hath wrote so little about 
the Britains that we can pass no judgment about his 
knowledge of them, though it is probable he assisted 
Alfred in translating and digesting the laws of the 
Britains, which he is said to have translated. 

Galfridus Monemuthensis was at first a Benedictine 
monk, afterwards Archdeacon of Monmouth, afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and, as some say, Cardinal, which 
was a title common then in Britain. By his translation 
of Tyssilio’s Brut y Brenhinoedd out of the Armorican 
British into the Latin, it appears that he was in a 
manner quite ignorant of the affairs of the Britains. 
He knew nothing of the British writers in the native 
language of the Britains, or else he would never have 
committed such blunders in his works as to turn Llew 
ap Cynfarch into Lotho, Meuric into Marius, Gwalch- 
mai into Walganus, Medrawd into Mordredus, Julian 
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into Sulgenin, Rhun Baladr Brasin to Rudhudibras (as 
the Latin MSS. have it) as well as printed copies. If 
he had been acquainted with the ancient British writers 
he would have known that Llew and Urien and Aron 
were sons of Cynfarch Hen o’r Gogledd ; and Llywarch 
Hen, who was cotemporary with these three brothers, 
would have set him right, whose works we have extant. 

Besides the gaps which Galfrid hath left in the His- 
tory, which he might have filled up out of the British 
writers, if he had known anything of them, it is a weak 
thing to say that the Britains had no poetical or histo- 
rical writings among them, because that an Archdeacon 
of Monmouth or a Bishop of St. Asaph knew nothing 
of them. 





CHAP. XXII. 


Now we have taken a short view of these writers com- 
monly known by the name of British historians, and we 
find them all ecclesiastics, people who had then an 
utter aversion to our poets and writers in our native 
language, and therefore it was their principle not to 
have any intercourse with them and their writings. 

It will be allowed that the knowledge of books, and 
consequently histories, is more universal now, since the 
invention of printing, than it was when Galfrid trans- 
lated the British History into Latin at the request of 
Walter Calenus, an Archdeacon of Oxford. Would it 
be any wonder if even now, in our illuminated age, 
when everybody almost is a philosopher and an histo- 
rian, an Archdeacon of Oxford should give an Arch- 
deacon of Bangor or St. Asaph a Welsh history out of 
the Bodleian Library, for such there are, to be trans- 
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lated into Latin, and that it should happen that the 
Welsh archdeacon should make a bungling piece of 
work of it? having never seen so much as an ancient 
manuscript in his mother’s tongue, or looked into its 
antiquities, and being only what we > call Latin and 
Greek, a mere scholar, 

Doth his ignorance prove there are no ancient manu- 
scripts in Wales? But this is the logic made use of 
by the opposers of the British History. If there had 
been, say they, such MSS. in being, Gildas, Tyssilio, 
Nennius, Bede, etc., would have made mention of them. 
And my logic is the direct contrary ; and to me it is 
plain that if every layman’s house in Wales, in those 
days, abounded with such manuscripts, and every 
parish with poets, these imperious clergymen, bishops, 
abbots, and monks, would not have vouchsafed to take 
notice of them. The Latin tongue was their idol, which 
had remained here as a relic of the Roman imperial 
government, and was afterwards a great means to help 
to introduce the Roman papistical government here. 
Is it not as possible to suppose an Abbot of Bangor in 
those days ignorant of the Welsh tongue, as it is now 
a Welsh Bishop ? 

Everybody that hath read Mr. Edw. Llwyd’s Arch. 
Brit. knows that he hath been indefatigable in search- 
ing for ancient British MSS., and yet I know of great 
numbers in Wales that he never saw or heard of, and 
several that I have in my own possession ; nay, even 
the copy of the Triades which he made use of was but 
an incorrect one, and had not been compared with the 
various genuine copies which the great antiquary, 
Mr. R. Vaughan, had in his possession ; and this hath 
led Mr. Llwyd astray in his etymological guesses, who, 

a 
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by the strength of a pregnant wit and a great know- 
ledge of languages, hath overrun the bounds of the 
Celtic tongue as it had been settled by the British 
bards, and wrested abundance of words to please his 
own luxurious fancy. Yet I am far from despising 
Mr. Llwyd’s works: they are great and surprising. 
But it is pity that he was not better acquainted with 
the writings of our bards, which could not be without 
being himself acquainted with the rules of the British 
poetry, which he was not, as shall be shown in its pro- 
per place. He had also the misfortune of being cotem- 
porary with other great men of the same way of think- 
ing with himself, which was a great help to lead him 
astray, viz., Mr. Pezron, Abbot of Chennay in Little 
Britain in France, author of the Antiquities of Ni ations ; 
Mr. Baxter, Master of the Mercer’s School in London, 
author of the Glossography; and Mr. Rowlands of 
Anglesey, author of the Mona Antiqua: three persons 
of extraordinary talents, and of very extensive know- 
ledge in languages, and of fine heads for etymologizing. 
But Mr. Baxter and Mr. Rowlands, giving a loose to 
their fancies, and not observing the same caution with 
Monsr. Pezron, lost themselves in a fog. Mr. Pezron’s 
guesses were at first privately weighed with the author- 
ities of ancient authors, and then artfully produced as 
mere guesses and probabilities ; and all of a sudden he 
throws upon you a heap of ancient authorities to back 
his reasonings. But the others, not aware of this art, 
have ingeniously enough followed his method of guess- 
ing, but want ancient authorities to back them. 

It is not a great knowledge in modern languages 
(which may swell a man up with pride and self- 
sufficiency) that will make a man master of the Celtic 
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tongue and its branches and antiquities, but it must be 
a great knowledge in the Celtic writers, A man that 
applies himself to study the Hebrew or Chaldean will 
find very little help, or none at all, from his knowledge 
in the French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, or the 
school languages, the Latin and Greek. The Hebrew 
hath nothing to do with them, no more than the Celtic 
hath. He that would be master of the Celtic tongue, 
and capable of finding the etymology of it, and of its 
curious structure, should be acquainted with Aneuryn 
Wawdrydd and Bardd Glas or Gadair, Cynddelw 
Brydydd Mawr, Taliessin, etc., rather than with Homer, 
Virgil, Tasso, or Milton, ete. 

Mr. Baxter says that in the Celtic, pend and cond 
signified a head; but there is no man, living or dead, 
besides himself that says so. Mr. Rowlands says that 
the Ferry of Porthaethwy, the passage over Menai to 
Anglesey, was called so, q. d. Porth-aeth-hwy, «¢., as 
he explains it, the port which they passed; but the 
words will neither bear that signification in the British, 
nor doth any ancient author back it, or is there any 
case parallel to it. Aeth and hwy do not agree in con- 
struction, and will not do at all. If he had considered 
that the name of the commot adjoining to this Ferry is 
Dindaethwy, or Tindaethwy, which is plainly Daethwy’s 
Fort, he would have looked out for the ruins of that 
fort in that commot, and would probably have found it 
near this ferry or passage, which took its name, beyond 
all doubt, from the same person, Daethwy, and the fort 
he had here; consequently the name of the Ferry should 
be wrote Porth Ddaethwy, 2.¢., Daethwy’s Passage or 
Port. See Mabinogi Bran ap.... 

Cynhaethwy ap Herbert ap Godwin Iarll Cernyw a 
Dyfneint.—Llyfr Achau. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Tue better to understand the reason of the difference 
between the real Celtic names, and the same names in 
Roman authors, you are to consider that the Roman 
writers made it a general rule to soften the harsh names 
of the towns and countries, etc., of the nations con- 
quered by them, as appears by Pliny Junior's letter to 
Caninius (L. 8, Ep. 4.): “Some little trouble, too, you 
will find is to soften the names of these barbarous 
people, and particularly of their towns, so as they shall 
not shock our ears when they come into verse. But 
there is nothing so harsh and dissonant but what may 
be made harmonious, or at least tolerable, with a little 
care and alteration. Besides, if it were lawful for 
Homer to contract, to extend, and to turn words (even 
of Grecian extraction), for the better cadence of his 
verse, why should not the same privilege be allowed 
you, especially since it is not affected but necessary 2” 
What truth can we expect, then, in Roman writers in 
relation to names? And what have we to trust to but 
our own ancient writers, who made it the greatest 
crime to alter their language or names? There was 
something of this temper among the Gauls (French) 
even as low down as the time of Montaigne; and it 
may not be amiss to set down that ingenious man’s 
opinion of this affair, as few men understood mankind 
better than he. (Mont., L. 1, ¢. 46.) A gentleman, a 
neighbour of mine (says he), a great admirer of anti- 
quity, and who was always preferring the excellency of 
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preceding times in.comparison with this present age of 
ours, did not, among the rest, forget to magnify the 
lofty and magnificent sounds of the gentlemen’s names 
of those days. Don Grumedan, Quadregan, Angelisan, 
etc., which but to hear named he perceived to be other 
kind of men than Pierre, Guillot, and Michel. 

Iam mightily pleased with Jaques Amiot for leaving 
throughout a whole French oration the Latin names 
entire, without varying and dissecting them to give 
them a French termination. It seemed a little harsh 
and rough at first; but already custom, by the authority 
of Plutarch, whom he took for an example, hath over- 
come that novelty. 

I have often wished that such as write chronicle his- 
tories in Latin would leave our names as they find 
them, and as they are and ought to be; for in making 
Vaudemont Valemontance, and metamorphosing names 
to make them suit better with the Greek or Latin, we 
know not where we are, and with the persons of the 
men lose the benefit of the story. 

To conclude. It is a scurvy custom, and of very ill 
consequence, that we have in our kingdom of France to 
call every one by the name of his mannor or segneury, 
and the thing in the world that doth the most pre- 
judice, and confound families and descents. So far 
Montaigne. 

Leland, the great oracle of antiquity among the Eng- 
lish, by his not being able to find any writings of lay- 
men in his search, concludes that there was very little 
learning in Britain after the Saxon conquest of Loegria, 
except among the monks. He searched among the 
monasteries, and knew nothing of our writers in the 
British tongue; but we that are acquainted with the 
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British writers (who affected to write in their own lan- 
guage, and took a pride in it), insist that the British 
tongue never was wrote in greater perfection than a 
little before and a little after the Norman conquest, 
which shews that the learning then in vogue among 
the Britains was the studying and polishing of their 
own language ; and in that language their antiquities 
and history must be searched for, and not in what Mr. 
Leland and others call the learned languages. 

It will be again objected, and it is very well known 
to be true, that the lives of the saints of Britain and 
Ireland are more stuffed with incredible miracles than 
any other nation on earth, and that even Bollandus, 
Baronius (see Fleetwood’s Pref:), and the greatest 
sticklers for the miracles of the Church of Rome, are 
even ashamed of them ; and, indeed, nothing can come 
up with the many men’s heads which St. Beuno hath 
set on, which had been cut clean off; St. Ffred’s eye 
dropping out, and put in again ; and abundance of the 
like absurdities. So that it is concluded that either the 
nation must be very silly that could swallow this kind 
of cookery, or the writers very ignorant that prepared 
it for them; and therefore it may be probable the his- 
torians and poets of the same nations may be guilty of 
the same foibles as the writers of the lives of their 
saints are. 

The first part of this charge is too true; but if you 
consider that neither poets nor any lay historians had 
any hand in writing these lives of the saints, and that 
they were the entire production of monks, who wrote 
them with a view of bringing a grist to their own mill 
in the monastery, the bards will be acquitted, who for 
the most part not only despised these pretended mira- 
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cles, but exposed them in verse. And if our British 
monks have had a more fertile invention in writing 
these miracles than other dull nations, it only shews 
they were greater masters of their trade, and it is pity 
their talents were not better employed. I own these 
monks and abbots, by means of keeping plentiful tables 
and cellars, have found some poor, wandering poets 
that for the sake of their bellies have put some of these 
contrived legends, or lives of the saints, in good verse, 
which became a means of making them public; but 
these are but a few, and modern. 

There was, in D. ap Gwilym’s time, about A.D. 1390, a 
vast concourse from all parts of Wales to the Monastery 
of St. Dwynwen in Anglesey, now called Llanddwyn, 
in ruins. Here were their constant waxlights kept at 
the tomb of this virgin saint, where all persons in love 
applied for remedy, and which brought vast profit to 
the monks ; and Dwynwen was as famous among the 
Britains, in affairs of love, as Venus ever was among 
the Greeks and Romans. But David ap Gwilym’s 
ludicrous manner of applying to this saint for relief, 
and his publishing it in a poem which is in everybody’s 
hands, shews how slightly the poets made of these reli- 
gious cheats : 

“Dear St. Dwynwen (says he), by your virginity I 
beg of you, and by the soul of your great father Bry- 
chan, send this girl to meet me in the grove. You are 
in Heaven. God will not be angry with you for it, nor 
turn you out, for he will not*undo what he hath 
done”, etc. 

Another poet, describing the craft of the monks in 
carrying little images about, and exchanging them for 
provision, etc., says : 
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Un a arwain yn oriog 

Gurig lwyd dan gwr ei glog; 
Gwas arall a ddwg Seirioel 

A naw o gaws yn ei goel ; 
Drwy undeb erchi i’r Drindawd 
Cnuf o wlan accw neu flawd. 


One carries the greyheaded Cyricus under his cloak ; 
another carries St. Seiriol with nine cheeses in his arms, 
and so exchange them for wool and flour. The image 
of St. Seiriol was to help the farmer to make more 
cheese, ete. 





CHAP. XXIV. 


THAT THE PROOF OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN THE PRESENT 
WELSH, OR ANCIENT BRITISH TONGUE, IS SUCH THAT NO LANGUAGE 
IN THE WORLD CAN SHEW THE LIKE, AND THAT IT IS STRONGER 
THAN ANY OTHER PROOFS OF WRITINGS, INSCRIPTIONS, OR COINS. 
Ir will be naturally asked by persons unacquainted 
with the language and antiquities of the ancient Britains 
and Celtz, How comes it that we can be now sure 
that such and such words were pronounced anciently 
after such a manner as we now positively assert them 
to be, and that even a letter can hardly be altered in 
the Welsh language? This is a thing never heard of 
in any other language in the world, and seems a para- 
dox which requires explanation. If this is so, it is no 
wonder the British tongue hath lasted so long, or that 
it will last for ever, and is, as Camden owns, pure and 
unmixed, and extremely ancient (Camden, Names of 
Britain); for that such authority is greater and stronger 
than any ancient inscriptions, in which there may be a 
mistake of the stonecutter, or from the whims and 
fancies of alteration. The Greek and Roman languages 





